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The Week. 


SomME time ago one of our Western con- 
temporaries accused us of a desire to ** drive 


silver out of circulation.” We advise it and 
all those who are still dreaming the dream of 
the great bles ings which the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars will shower upon this country, to 
give their sober and serious consideration 
toa letter addressed on Friday by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. He sets forth 
that there are now 94,016,842 standard silver 
dollars and $26,521,692 in fractional silver 
currency piled up in the Treasury ; that the 
vaults are crammed full; and that unless the 
law providing for the coinage of $2,000,- 
000 in silver every month be promptly re- 
pealed, new storage room must necessarily be 
provided for this year’s coinage. It is plain 
that this vast amount of silver, stowed away 
in such fashion, with confirmed stubbornness 
refuses to go out and cannot be forced into 
circulation ; that it cannot be used in our 
foreign commerce; that it does no good to 
anybody; that we hold itat a lossof interest and 
a further loss caused by depreciation ; that its 
accumulation can have no other effect than, in 
the course of time, disastrously to disturb our 
currency; and that the policy of purchasing 
$24,000,000 worth of silver bullion a year for 
the purpose of merely swelling this idle and 
expensive pile is an outrageous absurdity, dis- 
eraceful to an intelligent people. We have 
not the least doubt that Secretary Folger thinks 
$0 too. 


There has been continued progress toward a 
better condition of trade generally during the 
last seven days. The foreign demand for 
breadstuffs has not slackened, and the foreign 
markets still show an upward tendency. In 
the cotton trade there isa better feeling. The 
London Economist of January 13, commenting 
on the fact that cotton is now lower than at 
any time since the War—except temporarily in 
the panic of 1873—expresses the general belief 
that any change in the cotton market can only 
be to higher prices. The prospect of a ready 
market for these two most important items of 
our exports is an encouraging feature in the 
general trade situation. At the West there 
has been active speculation in both wheat 
and corn in view of the good foreign de- 
mand, and corn has experienced some vio- 
lent fluctuations as the result of the manipula- 
tions of the contending speculators on either 
side of the market. The dry-goods trade has 
shown some improvement in the interior, 
in parts of the country where traffic has 
not been interrupted by heavy snows, but 
the coal and iron trades continue dul]. The 
influx of money seeking investment has 
been apparent during the week, and rates of 
interest for cali and temporary loans have 
declined. There has been a growing disposi- 
tion to invest in good railroad mortgages. 
Railway stocks, however, have been but little 





affected by the larger supplies of money. The 
average decline in stocks in the last five months 
has been from 13 to 14 percent. on the market 
At 


the market is very dull, but seems strong. Thi 


prices of, say, Septem be rl. this decline 


belief gains ground that stocks are reasonably 
safe to buy at present prices, but it has not be 
come general enough yet to cause any improve 
ment in the market. As compared with a 
week ago—say with January 23—prices of 
stocks generally are about 38 per cent. lower. 
The greatest decline, however, has been in a 
few stocks, viz.: Union Pacific 32, Lake Shore 
18, Denver and Rio Grande 13%, Canada South 
ern 1%, Jersey Central 13, Northwest 28, St. 
Paul and Omaha 23, Texas and Pacitic 14, 
and Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 2}. 


Interest in the fate of the Shipping Bill has 
fallen off because it was passed by the House 
of Representatives in a shape which satisfied 
neither side of the controversy. The policy of 
free ships was defeated. So was that of sub 
sidies. When it went to the Senate it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, a sub- 
committee of which, Messrs. Conger, Vest, and 
Miller—who were also members of the joint 
investigating committee—now has charge of 
it. Senator Conger wishes to restore the 
bounty clause, Senator Vest desires to add a 
free-ship provision, and it is believed that Sena 
tor Miller would probably not be unwilling to 
report itinitspresent form. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the sub-committee will be un 
able to agree. If the Senate should finish the 
tariff debate in tyme to amend the bill, it 
would have to go back to the House, and that 
body, judging from the course of the discus 
sion already had, would probably fail to adopt 
a more positive measure, and the whole ques- 
tion would left where it 
meeting of Congress. This conel 
be regretted, because, while the bill does 


be was before the 
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littl 
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or nothing to revive the carrying trad 


son 


of its provisions, such as that relating to ad 


vance wages, would promote the 


such American sailors as still 


welfare of 
Survive 

Shere were signs in the State Assembly on 
Wednesday, inthe debate on the civil-service r 
form resolutions, that the Democrats are 
as the Republicans used to be, 


sull, 
in favor of 
civil-service reform, but against ‘‘ this particu- 
lar measure.” They cannot bear to endorse 
the bill 


(although nobody is fonder of t 


endleton Nor do thev see 


his reform than 


a lit 


he abuses wluch 


they are) it could not have come 


when they had had a little of t 
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the Republicans have been enjoyin 
years. They yuld 
when each party had ha 
the spoils 


or tWenty 
reform time 
i fair share of 


They resemble on this point the 


re). 
wi ike 


some 


its 


Continental peace men in Europe, who de- 


sire 


peace very much, but do not want it 
ull they have had another war in which 
they can give all the enemies of peace a 
good dressing. They like to have civil-service 


reform, also, to put in the platforms. 
will the platform be, they say, 
civil-service-reform plank ? 


What 
without a 


And, of course, 
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if civil-ser reform is embod nalaw, it 
cannot be put in the 4 for th 
best, and, in fact, tl \ 1] f \V 
would remina the ipropos of all this, how 
ever, of the 196,000 majority at the Is 
tion. They cannot keep. this by 
civil-service reform in the platform, or by 
putting it off till the Demoecrati boys 
have had time to warm their toes The ma 
| jority cares nothing about * the boys,” or thei 


|} toes, and are not troubled because either party 
| 


has not had a fair share The question for 
the Democrats now, and the sole one, is 
Which do you prefer—power without spoils 


| or no power and no spoils ° 


The St 


intense amusement of 


Louis papers are publishing, to the 
their readers, some let 


) 


ters which the late 


Mr 


Republican boss of Mis 


sourt, Chauncey |. Filley, after General 
Gartield’s election, addressed to a prominent 
politician there, requesting the latter to 
recommend him, Filley, for a place fo 
General Gartield’s Cabinet. The letter con 
tains a draft of the desired recommenda 
tion, made by Filley himself, in) which 


he sets forth all his extraordinary virtues and 


excellences of character and ability Thus, 


he says of himself that he ‘‘ combines a supe 
rior order of business talent, practical infor 


mation and acquaintance with systematic 
and fertile 
But that 
principle 
of 


questioned = in 


methods, originations and quiet 
all. ‘'Unvield 


unsWerving in 


execution.” is not 


ing in and 


trusts, he has ver been 
the faithful of 


Whatever bas devolved upon him, and has 


execution rn 


execution 


) iMeed t) sy}yly ferect 
never sacrificed the public interest 


or polit cal 
n the contrary, self for 
Da at ans 


¢ aisid 


interests to self, but, « 
This sut 


people of Missouri. who 





them erestedncss must 


know Mr 


| +) 
strike the 


n t say | ey rent 
planne So it appears. Of course 1 

has Ww r all th R } ih] n success ever 
achiev in Missouri, bv his vn personal 
ability and effort, and he ope in his self 
recommendation an unbounded vista of future 
achievements if President Garfield will only 
take him into the Cabinet It has long been 






known that Mr. Filley was very clever in get 
ting up complimentary dinners and other tes 
ils of public esteem for himself, but 
It 


itedly finished him, for everybody 


lis letter is probably his greatest effort. 


l undoutl 


is laughing, and a St 
to remark that Mr. I 
made man.” 


Louis paper 1s moved 


‘illey is ‘‘ essentially a self 


Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, who, to 
the delight of some people, promised a return 
to the simplicity of the early days of the 
Republic by declining an inauguration escort 
tendered by a voluntary military company, has 

much satisfaction since he wént 
He did not, like Toomas Jefferson, 
according to the homely story, ride on horse 


sO 


into office 


| back to the Capitol, and bitch his horse to the 


fence with his own hands, preparatory to 


taking the oath, but he rode quietly in a 








92 


car, unaccompanied by pomp and splendor— 
and then he appointed Mr. Cassidy Attorney 
This disappointed the 
better class of Democrats and the Indepen 


General sclection 


dents, because the favor extended to a man 
who had been the attorney of corporate mo- 
nopolies, and had been conspicuous in ** local 
politics” of an unsavory sort, was not a good 
The 
only persons pleased were the regular Repub- 
licans, who would like nothing so well as the 
failure of the movement for better govern- 
ment which resulted in the overthrow of the 
Machine last November. The Governor’s nomi- 
nation of Mr. Page for Comptroller and Mr. 
Smith for Recorder of Philadelphia tended 
further to estrange members of his own party, 
and to weaken the support which might have 
been secured from the Independents. On the 
other hand, Mr. Pattison has taken another 
toward the simple manners of the 
Fathers. When his private secretary, the 
Rev. Mr. Everett, appeared in the Senate and 
announced that he had to present ‘‘ a commu- 
nication from the Governor,” a friend sug- 
gested that he bad forgotten to say ‘his 
Excellency ” ; but the secretary said he had 
made no mistake, and that the Governor 
wished the vain and empty title to be dis- 
pensed with. There is no objection to this; 
but, as the absence of the innocent militia 
company on Inauguration Day did not excuse 
unwise appointments to important offices, 
so dispensing with the harmless title of 
‘* his Excellency ” will not content the people 
to dispense with more substantial reforms in 
the Administration. Governor Pattison, how- 
ever, is just beginning, and after he has 
amused himself with these conspicuous dis- 
plays of official eusterity, it is to be hoped he 
will turn with better judgment to the practical 
business of the State. 


beginning for a reform administration. 


step 


The ‘‘ State Trades’ Assembly,” which held 
a meeting the other day at Albany, took up the 
old subject of convict labor in prisons, and a 
bill was reported which, it 1s believed, will be 
pushed in the Legislature this winter. Its 
main object is to prevent the employment of 
convicts in the trades in competition with free 
labor, on the ground that such employment 
This idea 
is perpetually being brought up before legisla- 
tures and State conventions with an earnest- 


seriously affects the rate of wages. 


ness which shows that a great deal of impor 
tance is attached to it by some reformers. 
Their feeling about it resembles that of the 
Pacific Coast reformer toward ‘‘ Chinese cheap 
labor.”” The substitute proposed for the con- 
vict contract system is very inadequate. The 
bill provides that all convicts shall be em- 
ployed on ‘‘State account”; that no more 
than fifty shall be employed in any one trade; 
that they shall produce no articles of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can manufacture ” except for State supplies; 
that the Sing Sing prisoners—these constitute 
the bulk of the entire convict body—shall be 
employed in the lime quarries, and those at 
Clinton in the iron mines. The prisons of 
this State are now self-supporting, the con 
tract system having resulted in a surplus 
during the last year of $6,257 58, and the 
proposed plan is admirably adapted to de- 
stroy this surplus and create a dcficiency, 
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Sut forthe purpose of preventing any compe- 
tition at all between convict and free labor, 
more comprehensive and 

A convict employed on 
‘State account,” to produce supplies needed 
by the State, is so far competing with non- 
convict labor, which would otherwise bave 
to be employed for this purpose. Moreover, 
if the clause with regard to ‘‘ American 
manufacture” means, as it probably does, that 
convicts ought not to produce anything at all 
except for State supply, still, if the State is 
going to put the product to any use, the free 
laborer is pot perfectly protected. 


much 
sweeping is needed. 


something 


If there is anything in the theory of the 
labor reformers on the subject of convict em- 
ployment, there is only one sure and complete 
remedy. The convicts, it is admitted, must 
be kept at work. Hard labor in the prisons 
has been the settled policy of the State for 
many years, and nobody proposes that con- 
victs shall be kept idle. The problem is 
how to keep them constantly at work, and yet 
prevent their labor from coming into compe- 
tition with non-convict labor. The only way 
to do this effectively is to destroy what they 
produce as fast as they produce it. Keep 
them at work in Sing Sing, Auburn, and 
Clinton, making boots, shoes, harness, etc., 
etc., just as at present, but as fast as the pro- 
duct of their labor accumulates collect it all to- 
gether in some public place, and have it burnt 
up by a public officer under the supervision of a 
trade committee to see that the work is 
thoroughly done. The State would then, of 
course, derive no revenue from the prisons. 
These would have to be supported by taxa- 
tion, while the regular destruction, at stated 
intervals, of all the product of convict labor, 
would make it perfectly clear that the general 
rate of wages was not being lowered by cheap 
convict labor. 


Mr. Field again brought the Civil Code to 
5 s 

the attention of the public on Tuesday, in an 
address delivered before the Law Reform So- 
ciety, and the annual attempt will no doubt 
soon be made to get it through the Legisla- 
ture. The principal argument he advanced 
in favor of codification was the necessity 
of simplifying the law, and reducing the 
volume of judicial decisions which pours 
forth from the press every year in the shape of 
reports. It is a curious fact that many emi- 
nent lawyers of the last generation were fond 
of dwelling on the necessity of certainty in 
the law as an argument against, not in favor 
of, codification. A correspondent, whose efforts 
greatly contributed to the defeat of the pro- 
posed ‘‘ Civil Code” last winter, calls our 
attention to the following extract from a 
letter of the late Judge Curtis to Mr. George 
Ticknor, written in 1836: 

‘* Perhaps, however, there will be no common 
law when you come back; for among other wild 
theories with which the Legislature vow in ses- 
sion are bitten is an idea of codifying the com- 
mon law. You remember that the statute law 
of the Commonwealth was undergoing revision 
when you left Massachusetts. Having got well 
through with that, the Legislature are so much 
encouraged that many of them imagine that the 
whole body of the law may now be reduced toa 
pocket volume, so that any man may carry 
about with him his own lawyer. It does not 
occur to them that a good system of law must be 
at the same time so extensive as to apply to and 





govern all the existing relations between men in 
society, so stable and fixed in all important prin- 
ciples as to furnish a certain guide, and so flexi- 
ble as to be capable of adaptation to the ever- 
cbanging forms into which property is thrown 
by the unwearied enterprise and all-absorbing 
love of gain which distinguish our people.” 

If Judge Curtis were writing now, he mght 
point to the experience of this State as a proof 
that what codification does is to make law un- 
certain. The more codes we have, the more liti 
gation arises over their meaning and the more 
necessity for continual judicial interpretation, 
or, in other words, for more volumes of reports 
to be consulted. The Code of Procedure pro- 
duces more new law in a year than the Massa- 
chusetts Practice Act does in ten. The Civil 
Code will not do away with the common law, 
but will be anew statute, to discover the mean- 
ing of which the judges will have to resort to 
the common law whenever doubt arises—/. ¢., 
every day in the week. Indeed, we may say 
that the objection to our code is not so much 
that there will be ‘‘ no common law ” when it 
is passed as that there will be more than we 
can stand. It ought to be called a bill to pro- 
mote the multiplication of law reports and to 
increase the uncertainty and expense of law. 





There was a peculiarly bad social homicide 
at State Mills, Rappahannock County, Va., 
the other day, between two brothers-in-law, 
named Brown and Taylor respectively, pro- 
minent business men of the place. It arose 
out of a dog fight. Their dogs had a 
fight in front of Mr. Taylor’s house, and, 
the Taylor dog getting the worst of it, 
young Mr. Taylor struck the Brown dog, 
from which there resulted ‘thot words.” 
Thereupon Mr. Taylor, senior, appeared on the 
scene with an axe, and he and his son assailed 
Mr. Brown with vigor. Mr. Brown for a 
while defended himself successfully against the 
axe with an ice-hook, but a reinforcement ar- 
riving to the Taylors in the shape of another 
son with a heavy revolver, the fortunes of the 
day were soon decided. The unhappy Brown 
received three shots in the lower back, and 
died on the field. His little daughter was 
present during this pleasing scene, but was 
not hurt. We need hardly say that Mr. 
Brown was ‘‘a popular and brave man,” and 
that his fate is much deplored in the neigh- 
borhood. 

In the Star-route trial last week the testi- 
mony of the witness Moore with regard to 
Dorsey was corroborated by Mr. Boone, the 
contractor. Boone testified that he recom- 
mended Moore to Dorsey as a good man for 
bis purpose, and that he got up bids through 
postmasters under Dorsey’s direction. This 
lets in what is known as the Clendenning 
correspondence, with which the public is 
already familiar. Clendenning was Post- 
master at Fort Smith, and we find Dorsey 
writing to him in 1877 forwarding bonds 
which he desires ‘‘made for a friend,” and 
begging him to let no one know from whom 
they came. Clendenning, in reply, called 
Dorsey’s attention to the fact that he was ask- 
ing him to commit a misdemeanor, upon 
which Dorsey said that he knew nothing about 
the matter, and that he merely asked it as a 
favor to Boone. This evidence was not ad- 
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mitted on the former trial, and does not tend 
to improve Dorsey’s case. 





The New York County Medical Society 
held a meeting on Monday to discuss the new 
‘‘Code of Ethics” adopted by the State So- 
ciety. This code was the cause of much dis- 
cussion last year, as it permits consultations 
between homeceopathists and regulars, under 
the following rule: ‘‘ Members of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, and of the 
medical societies in affiliation therewith, may 
meet in consultation legally qualified prac 
titioners of medicine ; emergencies may oc- 
cur in which all restrictions should, in the 
judgment of the practitioner, yield to the 
demands of humanity.” <A resolution to 
approve the code was adopted by a vote of 
147 to 60, and it is hard to see how 
sixty physicians could have been found to 
vote against it. It is simply permissive, 
compels no recular physician to do any- 
thing that he does not like to do, and is 
placed solely on the ground of humanity. 
When we think that the ‘‘ emergencies”’ re- 
ferred to mean often nothing more nor less than 
the life or death of the patient, the case seems 
a pretty clear one, and it 1s not surprising that 
the minority gave no solid reasons for their 
position with regard to the matter. 


The friends of the higher education of 
women are to present their petition to 
Columbia College on the 5th of February, 
asking not for ‘‘ co-education,” but for the 
extension to women, under suitable regulations, 
of the educational advantages now enjoyed by 
men. College is probably less 
able to resist this movement than any 
other in the country, because it has large and 
increasing means, and because it is situated in 
a great city, within reach of hundreds of 
young women desirous of a high education, 
who couldtake it without leaving their homes. 
In fact, there is no argument against the 
demand of the petitioners which has any 
weight in our day except want of money. 
Against co-education much may be said, but 
co-education is not asked for here, probably to 
the chagrin of many good conservatives, to 
whose horns a proposal to congregate the two 
sexes in the same Jecture-rooms and labora- 
tories, at the same hours, always offers some 
delightful tossing 


Columbia 


Mr. George Munro, the eminent pirate, 
whose efforts in behalf of cheap books have 
attracted world-wide attention, has given an- 
other proof of his public spirit and zeal in 
the cause of learning in endowing three 
tutorships in a Canadian college at Dalhousie, 
at $1,000 a year each. How much more 
sensible this employment of the money made 
in his business is than the use the old pi- 
rate put his to in paying what he called 
an honorarium to the foreign author! The 
ill-conditioned fellows who got that were 
never satisfied ; on tbe contrary, they were 
always complaining that they were not given 
enough, and even treating the payment of 
what was paid as a recognition of their 
“rights,” and consequently as an argument 
for an international copyright law. No man 


. 





can pretend that the Munro system suggests 
the idea of ‘‘rights” of any description, ex 
cept, of course, the right to cheap books. 
By the way, what has become of the copy 
right treaty in the negotiation of which the 
old pirates were so much interested? We 
were assured at first that if we would only 
keep silent about its terms, it would be all mght, 
Everybody has been silent about them now 
for some time, yet wedo not hear of its having 
been signed. Have the wicked foreign pub 
lishers killed it? 


A discussion has been going on in England, 
with regard to bankrupt legislation, which 
has led to an examination of the French 
law on the subject, and its stringent provi 
sions with regard to bookkeeping. In France 
the law forces the trader to keep books, 
prescribes the kind of books he shall keep, 
and the entries he shall make. Ther 
has also to be an annual inventory, and 
all letters have to be filed and kept. The 
Times wants some such provision inserted 
in the Lowell bill, and thinks that the great 
difficulty with bankruptcy 
country has always been that they have 
not done enough to 
morality. The French regulations on the 
subject of bookkeeping are, however, a very 
good illustration of the difference between 
the French and the English or American ways 
of looking at such subjects. Judge Lowell 
did not attempt to introduce governmental 
regulation as to bookkeeping in his bill, prob 
ably because he felt sure that it would kill 
the bill. To prescribe in advance what sort of 
books he shall keep, and what he shall do with 
his letters, is something which the business 
man in this country will probably never let 
the Government do. 


laws in this 


promote commercial 


O'Donovan Rossa has let it be so generally 
known that he is at war with England that th 
announcement of his intention to ** strike her 
in five or six different places in one night 
will take nobody by surprise. It is by just such 
sudden and heavy blowsas this that the greatest 
victories in war have always been achieved. To 
strike them, of course, money is needed, and 
he says that $2,500 is needed, or about $500 
for each blow. He rather discourages sub 
scribers, however, by announcing as part of 
his programme that “ anything is fair in war.’ 
When this maxim is applied to the funds fur 
nished it hasa disheartening effect on the spirit 
even of the most determined people 


The election of the extrem: ly extreme 
O’Brien, editor of the blood - and - thunder 
United Ireland, at Mallow on Wedne sday, over 
the Liberal Naish, to fill the place of the Libe 
ral Juhnson, raised to the bench, is a sign, anda 
very ominous one, of what will happen in Ire 
land at the next election 
and easily manageable constituency, polling 
about 250 votes, and vet O'Brien carried it 
by a majority of seventy-two, his predecessor 
having been a Ministerialist. 


Mallow is a small 


This means, be- 


yond doubt, that there will be but few 
if any Irish Liberals in the next Parliament. 
Davitt, Healy, and Quinn have been convicted 
without a jury, in the Queen's Bench in Dub- 
lin, of inciting to civil war by wild speeches, 
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and sentenced to find security for their good 


behavior or go to jail 
which is so much political capital for th 


and no punishment at all 


An emergency ministry bas been form 
France, on the resignati 
Billot, and Jauréguiberry 
its head The Duclere Ministry ha 
brought into being for the purpose of brids 


ing over a gap, the only thing exp 


Ly 


it was that it should have and show as 
little as possible inv will of ts “ anid 
that in its whole conduct it) sh { simply 
be controlled by the it NCES 
ing in the Chambers. On the w 
Duclere Ministry perfor i Ss miss 
that respect. It had no strong individuality 
in its composition, and } 
programme to carry out, It drifted 
It was expected to d int ban unfortuna 
hour it was struck by an oy rtunitv, as 
thought, for making a demonstrat 
vy, which in’ fact, however, turned into.a 
demonstration of weakness t to say 
cility The new Cabinet, of « t 
fresh symptom of helplessness, as it) proposes 
to Know no policy but that of t Chambers 
and accepts the prosecriptive measures wh 
its predecessor went to pi s trv 
sist There is therefore nothing to hinder t! 
unishment of the © w iy s x 
ind expulsion from 1 Army, not because 
thev have committed anv of } 
he follv of a her ikes s © 1M 
think they 1 ‘ ‘ S th 
state 

The crisis is evidently ® for whieh the 
proper remedy is dissolutior The Radicals 
who are tu M4 Pr t Naq e s escapad 
iInfoan ex se for attackin l () ims fami 
lv, ought be sent back eir constituent 
to find out what they think about this disturl 
ance. In fact, itis time that the constituents 


were consulted on the general question wheihetr 
there has not been reform enough for the 
resent, and whether what the country needs 

The condition of the finar 
French 


to the perception that there have 


CeS 18 





property-holders —a_ very 
timid class 
f late been too many public improvements, 
ind that too many reforms are now pending 
and that there are, in short, too many bees in 


the legislative bonnet. The unruly and un 
parliamentary condition of the Radical wing 
of the present Chamber is illustrated by the 
fact that they, with the assistance of the Ex- 
treme Right, passed a bill over the heads of the 
Ministry in the last session, making the judges 
elective. as their contribution to the ‘‘ reform 
of the magistracy.” It is well known, however, 
that an attempt to carry out sucha law would 
ruin any Ministry, and perhaps ruin the Re 
horror would _ it 
The Right supported it 
simply to bring the Government into contempt 
and alarm the constituencies, well knowing 
that it could not get through the Senate. 
The Left, however, had so little sense of its 
duty and responsibility as a majority, that it 
accepted their aid, apparently caring no more 
than the Legitimists or Bonapartists in what 
condition it left the Republican Cabinet. 


public, so much excite 


among the voters. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





[WepNESDAY, January 24, to TUESDAY, January 30, 1883, 


inclusive, | 

DOMESTIC, 
Tue Republican Senators have held con 
ferences to unite in their action on the Tariff 
Bill, at the second of which, on Thursday, a 
proposition to take a recess each day at 6 
o'clock was voted down, only three or four 
Senators voting in the affirmative. A second 
proposition, that the Senate should prolong its 
sessions so long as a quorum could be kept iu 
the Chamber, was adopted unammously. This, 
if followed, will annul the resolution adopted 
u few days ago to adjourn each day at 6 
o'clock. Before the conference separated it 
came to be pretty well understood that the 
free-lumber amendment would be defeated. 

The Senate continued the tariff debate on 
Wednesday. A motion by Mr. Vance to 
amend so as to make the duty on steel railway 
bars and railway bars made in part of steel, 
weighing more than twenty-five pounds to the 
yard, 7-10 instead of 4&-10 of a cent, was 
adopted by a vote of 25 to 21. On Thursday 
the session was spent in listening to speeches 
on the life and character of the late Senator 
B. HH. Hill, of Georgia. The usual resolutions 
were adopted, and the Senate adjourned early 
as a further mark of respect. The tariff de 
bate was continued on Friday, and further 
reductions made in the iron schedule. Taggert 
iron was the only kind on which the duty was 
not lowered. On iron or steel T-rails the rate 
was made 8-10 of a cent a pound instead of 1}4 
cents per pound as at present. On Saturday 
reductions were made from the rates fixed by 
the Finance Committee on hoop, band, and 
scroll iron, on chains, and on fence and wire 
rods. On Monday the reductions in the iron 
schedule were continued. 

The House on Wednesday went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill. All the amendments to the Dill 
were adopted except that providing that the 
chiefs of bureaus shall receive no additional 
pay, and that relating to the appropriation for 
torpedoes. On Thursday the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill was passed and the Tariff Bill 
taken up, but the House adjourned early out 
of respect for the late Senator Hill. On Friday 
and Saturday and Monday the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the Tariff Bill. 

On Tuesday the Senate completed the metal 
schedule and began the consideration of the 
sugar schedule. 

In the House, the chemical schedule being 
under consideration, the Democrats took up 
most of the day with filibustering proceed- 
ings. 

Secretary Folger has addressed a letter to the 
Speaker of the House setting forth the necessi- 
ty of providing additional vaults for the sto- 
rage of standard silver dollars, or of discontinu- 
ing the coinage required by law of $2,000,000 
monthly. The vaults recently built are now 
practically full, and the Treasury has on hand 
$94,016,842 in standard dollars and $26,521,692 
in fractional currency, making a total of $120,- 
538,534, weighing about 3,500 tons. The Sec- 
retary says that unless the law is repealed be- 
fore Cougress adjourns, provision must be 
made for storing this year’s coinage, which is 
estimated at $27,000,000, less the amount put 
in circulation. 

The plan submitted by Gen. F. A. Walker 
to the Senate Special Committee to ascertain 
the results of the Tenth Census contemplates a 
reduction of the volume of the reports upon 
special topics from 11,000 to about 8,000 pages. 
This reduction will be accomplished by the 
compression of such parts of the reports as 
are geveral in their character, though the 
scope of the completed work, according to 
General Walker, will remain practically the 
same as originally planned. General Walker 
says that the work of the Census 1s not in as 
confused a condition as recent reports would 
indicate. Mr. Seaton, in charge of the work, 
is incapacitated by mental and bodily illness. 





The Kansas Legislature in joint session on 
Wednesday reélected Mr. Plumb United States 
Senator. The New Jersey Legislature re- 
elected Senator McPherson on the same day. 
He received forty-three votes to thirty-six for 
Hobart. On Saturday the Colorado Legisla- 
ture in joint session elected Thomas M. 
Bowen Senator for the long term, and H. A. 
W. Taber for the short term. 


The Senatorial deadlocks in Minnesota and 
Michigan continue. Windom’s chances of 
retlection have been growing steadily poorer. 
In Nebraska, General Charles F. Munderson 
has succeeded in uniting the Republican cau 
cus, and will be elected. 


On Monday the United States Supreme Court 
handed down two decisions of interest. A 
Kentucky statute excluding colored citizens, 
because of their race, from service on grand 
juries was declared unconstitutional; and a 
law of Alabama prohibiting miscegerativn 
was held to be not in conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment or with the civil-rights 
legislation founded on it, for the reason thatit 
applies the same punishment to both white and 
black offenders without discrimination. 


The Smithsonian Institution has transferred 
to the Harvard College Observatory the work 
of collecting astronomical information in this 
country. This was done at the request of 
a union of foreign observatories, which in- 
cludes all the larger observatories, some fifty in 
number, on the European Continent, and 
makes the Harvard Observatory the centre 
of astronomical information for the United 
States. 

A meeting of bondholders of the Southern 
States which have repudiated their bonds, was 
held on Monday, at the New York Clearing- 
house. Resolutions were adopted calling for 
the repeal of thc Eleventh Amendment to the 
Constitution, which prohibits a citizen from 
suing a State, and approving the joint resolu- 
tions introduced into Congress by Mr. Moore, 
of Tennessee, providing for the repeal of the 
Eleventh A1rsendment, and for the legal en- 
forcement of the obligation of contracts en- 
tered into by any of the States of the Union; 
and aresolution was also adopied appointing a 
committee, to include in its list of members 
the holders of bonds of every State that has re- 
pudiated its debt, and the president of a bank 
or a private banker of every large city in the 
Union, to codperate in securing the passage of 
Mr. Moore’s resolutions 


The Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
on Woman Suffrage has decided to report a 
bill in favor of muricipal suffrage for women. 
In the Senate on Thursday the tirst reply to 
Governor Butler’s recommendations in his an- 
nual message came in the form of a report of 
the Committee on Election Laws against 
making election day a legal holiday. 


An important point for the Star-route prose- 
cution was gained on Thursday, when Judge 
Wylie allowed the introduction of Dorsey’s 
letters to Postmaster Clendenning, which he 
excluded at the former trial. He said that at 
the first trial he had supposed that the letters 
were offered to prove some oflicial miscon- 
duct on the part of Senator Dorsey while in 
the Senate, but now it appeared that he 
had overlooked the other question, whether 
or not they tended to show the con- 
nection between Senator Dorsey and the 
other defendants as having existed even from 
the beginning of the bidding. That was a 
point of great importance, and the former de- 
cision had not taken it into account, either be- 
cause it had not been presented or because he 
had overlooked it. The letters were requests 
from Dorsey to have bogus bonds prepared 
and sent to him. He said: ‘‘I ask you to do 
it as a special favor to me. Under no cireum- 
stances allow anybody to know that I have 
written on this subject.” 

The Grand Jury at Washington on Friday 
yresented an indictment against William 

Yickson, foreman of the first Star-route jury, 








charging him with having “corruptly en- 
deavored to influence jurymen.” 

The unidentified victims of the Newhall 
House fire were buried in Milwaukee on Thurs- 
day with irapressive ceremonies. Pursuant to 
an agreementof the clergy of all sects, twenty- 
three bodies were given to the Protestants and 
twenty to the Catholics. Nearly all the busi- 
ness houses and all the city and county de 
partments were closed. 

In the Newhall House inquiry at Milwaukee 
on Wednesday Mr. Delaney, the night clerk, 
said he thought the fire originated in the bar- 
room; that the hose in the halls had not been 
used or examined for the last two years; that 
he could have called the guests if he had not 
been engaged upon matters which he consid 
ered more important than alarming guests; 
that he had twenty-five minutes’ time between 
the discovery of the fire and the time when he 
knew the hotel was doomed; that he could 
have run through every hall in the hotel and 
alarmed every guest in that length of time, 
but that he bad to attend to office duties—sav 
ing papers and valuables, knowing the safe to 
be useless in case of a fire. 

The Female College of Milwaukee was 
damaged to the extent of $10,000 by fire 
arly Friday morning. Sixty young women 
slept on the premises, and were for a time in 
great danger, but were all safely rescued by 
the firemen and police. 

The people living in the northeastern part 
of the city of Wilkesbarre, Penn., were startled 
early Wednesday morning by a loud report 
resembling that which accompanies an earth- 
quake. Numerous gaps from three to eight 
inches in width were found ia the streets, and 
the foundations of many houses were unset- 
tled thereby. The wooden props in an old 
disused mine had rotted and were giving way. 
People living over the mine have removed 
their effects. 

Mr. A. A. Sargent, Umited States Minister 
to Germany, has made to the State Depart 
ment, under date of Berlin, January 1, an offi 
cial report with regard to the threatened ex 
clusion from that country of American pork 
products. Mr. Sargent says: ‘“‘A very strong 
feeling of opposition has been aroused in 
Berlin and other German cities, as well as in 
the manufacturing districts generally, against 
the threatened exclusion of American pork 
products. Strong protests are being sent in 
to the Bundesrath, and committees of mer- 
chants and others have visited the capital to 
protest against the measure.” 

The Secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel Association reports that the production 
of Bessemer-steel ingots in the United States 
1n the last year was 1,696,450 tons, an increase 
of 10 per cent. over the production in 1881. 
The quantity of Bessemer-steel rails produced 
in 1882 by the fourteen completed works was 
1,334,349 tons, an increase of 6 per cent. as 
compared with 1881. 

The Princess Louise, having decided to 
spend the next few months in the Bermudas 
and not in Charleston, embarked at Charleston 
for those islands on Wednesday. An im 
mense throng witnessed her departure. 

FOREIGN. 

The condition of political affairs in France 
has continued to excite some anxiety. The 
Empress Eugénie left Paris for London on 
Wednesday. There were various rumors as to 
the cause of her departure, some saying that 
she had been requested to leave by the autho- 
rities; but the Imperialists declared that this 
was not true, and that she left only because 
she feared the marks of sympathy which she 
received might develop into a political de- 
monstration and compromise her friends. The 
Ministry held conferences with the Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies on Wednesday 
and Thursday over the proposed expul- 
sion of the Orleans Princes. On Thursday 
the Committee adopted a bill excluding 
from French territory and the colonies all 


members of families which have reigned * 
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France, depriving the m of political rights as 
citizens, declaring them ineligible for any of- 
fice, and preventing them from belonging to 
the Army. The Government was strongly 
opposed to the measure. An effort was m: ade 
on Saturday to agree to some compromise, 
but it was unsuccessful, and on Sunaay the 
Ministers tendered their resignations to Presi 
dent Grévy, which were accepted. 

President Grévy on Monday asked M. Jules 
Ferry to unde rtake the formation of a Cabinet, 
but he declined, and it was then resolved to 
resort to a combination Ministry, under the 
Presidency of M. Falliéres, all of the late 
Ministers, except M. Duclerc, General Billot, 
and Admiral Jauréyuiberry, retaining their 
portfolios. M. Tirard will be Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. de Mahy Minister of 
Marine ad interim, and General Campenon Min- 
ister of War. In the Chamber of Deputies on 
Monday M. Falliéres explained the divergence 
of views which had led to the resignation of 
the Ministry. He said though the new Ministry 
was not completely formed, it placed itself at 
the disposal of the Chamber, as the interests of 
the country required that the question raised 
should be promptly settled. The Chamber 
decided to begin the debate forthwith. In 
the course of it M. Ribot congratulated the 
outgoing Ministers on their attitude. The 
only danger to the republic, he said, was per- 
petual crises, which raised doubts as to the 
stability of the republican institutions, and it 
behooved the Chamber to strengthen the re- 
public by atemperate and tranquillizing course. 


While speaking in defence of the compro- 
mise bill of M. Fabre proscribing pretenders 
to the throne, in the Chamber of Deputies on 
Tuesday, M. Fallitres became suddenly 111 
and fainted, but no serious results are feared. 

The Paris Uneon, the organ of the Comte 
de Chambord, said on Monday: ‘* We have 
too much respect for the truth to deny the ex- 
istence of a monarchical conspiracy. We 
have encouraged it by speech and writing, 
and salute the development of it with joy.” 

The seals on Gambetta’s papers in Ville 
d’Avray and Paris have been removed. The 
papers are said to contain copious notes on 
the subject of a reorganization of the Army. 

The London Foreign Office has published 
the reply of Lord Granville, Foreign Secre- 
tary, to _a despatch of M. Duclerc, the late 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, question- 
ing the right of England and Egypt to with 
draw or modify the Joint Control. Lord 
Granville says the British Government is un- 
able to see anything which can be considered 
an engagement by the Khedive that the Con- 
trol should be perpetualiy maintained. The 
result of the military insurrection virtually 
abrogated the Control, and it cannot be con- 
tended that former arrangements are still 
obligatory. 

The Egyptian Oficial Gazette has published 
a decree of the Khedive prolonging the powers 
of the International Tribunal until February, 
1884 

The Porte has sent a circular note to the 
Powers, pointing out that the English note 
concerning Egypt is at variance with Turkey's 
admitted rights over the latter country. The 
Porte has also requested the Turkish Ministers 
abroad to call attention to the absolute neces- 
sity of a strict observance of the sovereign 
rights of the Porte. Germany has advised the 
Sultan to accept the English proposals, as they 
are in the interest of Turkey itself. 

M. de Giers, the Russian Forcign Minister, 
paid a visit to the Emperor of Austria on 
Thursday, and the Austrian as well as other 
Continental newspapers have since been busily 
engaged in discussing the significance of the 
visit. In addition to his interview with the 
Emperor, M. de Giers has had interviews with 
Count Kalnoky, the Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, the German Ambassador at 
Vienna, and other promiment men in Vienna. 
One of the Berlin correspondents says M. de 
Giers’s visit to Vienna has resulted in a com. 
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plete underst: a between Russia and Aus 
tria on the leading political questions, and 
also in the arrangement of the differences in 
regard to the navigation of the Danube; and 
a majority of the despatches from the Conti 
nent to the London newspapers state the pre 
vailing opinion to be that whatever was con 
de Giers was 
conceded with the full concurrence and 
proval of Germany 

A placard was recently posted in a public 
garden in St. Petersburg warning the people 
to avoid places frequented by the court, lest 


they should be hurt by anything that might 
happen 
The text of a letter, dated December 22, 


from the Emperor of Germany to the Pope has 
been published, in which the former says he 
hopes the satisfaction of the Pope at the re- 
establishment of the Prussian Legation at the 
Vatican will afford grounds for His Holiness 
to reciprocate by similar advances. The Em 
peror also says, were he convinced that his cs 


sire for an understanding were reciprocated, 
he would be able to concede that the Dict 
should reconsider the May laws, which are 


not permanently required for the maintenance 
of peaceful relations with the Vatican. A 
despatch from Rome says that the publication 
of the contents of this letter has caused dis 
pleasure at the Vatican, as it was supposed its 
contents would have been kept secret for a 
while. 

The funeral of the late Prmce Charles took 
place at Berlin on Wednesday. The Emperor 
und Empress, members of the royal family 
and a crowd of distinguished persons wer 
present. The services were imposing, and the 
Emperor is said to have been much atTected 

Prince Charles, by his will. left 2 
marks, apportioned as follows: Twelve mil 
lions to his sop, Prince Frederick Charles 
6,000,000 to each of his two daughters ; 
1,000,000 to the Order of St. John of Jerusa 
lem, of which order the late Prince was Grand 
Master, to be employed in founding a home 
for convalescents ; 1,000,000 to other chari 
ties ; and the 1,000,000 remaining to 
disposal of the Emperor William 

More than 3,000 congratulatory 
telegrams were received by the 
and Princess of Germany 
the celebration of their silver wedding on 
Thursday. The Emperor presented a massiv: 
silver tea-service, the Queen of England a 
marble statue of herself, ten of the chief 
towns of Prussia a suite of diniug-room furni 
ture valued at $19,000, and the city of B rlin 
$29,500 for the foundation of a sanitary schoo! 
The sum of $200,000, collected 5 ae a 
Germany, was received for benevolent pur 
poses, 

Messrs. Davitt, Healy, and Quinn, charged 
with inciting to lawlessness, were ordered on 
Wednesday to find securities for their good be 
havior or go to prison for six months. The 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench 
Division, in giving judgment, held that the 
language of the detendants was distinctly 
seditious, and an incitement to civil war 
Judge Lawson added that he had never read 
more blasphemous language than that of Mr 
Davitt. Messrs. Davitt, Healy, and Quinn 
have declared their intention 
to give bail, and will go 
of the men who were 
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to prison. Some 
arraigned in the Police 
Court on Saturday, the 20th, on the charge of 
conspiracy to murder Government officers, 
were re€xamined on Saturday. The alleged 
murderers of Field, the juror, were completely 
identified in the course of the proceedings 


Some interesting disclosures were made in 
regard to the methods of the conspira 
tors. One of the informers testified that 
after the murder of Detective Cox the old 
Vigilance Committee was broken up, and 


each of the nine ‘‘ centres” selected two men 
from the rank and file of the Fenian Brother 
hood, who were sworn in as a new Vigilance 
Committee, and were bound to obey and carry 
out the decree of a body called the Directory, 
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of which Joseph Mullett, one of the prisoners, 
was chairman. Another examination will be 
held on next Saturday, and the London Times 
says it believes the Government is in I WORSEN 








sion of information which will bring hom 
complicity in the Phanix Park murders to at 
least two of the prisoners 

Mr. Davitt, ina speech at a meeting of th 
National League in Dublin on Sunday. said 
he could not help feeling that the most go 
like act a man could perform oul ly 
complete the crushing of the hideous powse 
ot landl ordism If Mr. Glad we « do wiv 
au legislative blow to landlordism. his i! 
would be revered bv every ratio rt 
liberated victims To wa rens strif 
against [Trish poverty, miserv, and erime, Mi 
Davitt said, seemed to h an irresist \ 
perative duty In concl sion, he asset t 
lrish land}. rdisn immd Cs rule we Lye 
beaten inch by inc ch 

The contest it Mallow, ( intv Cork, lh 
lund. for the seat in Parliament made \ 
by thi yh scot hee of tl Right Hor Wil i 
Johnson t idu Ivesh pu the q 1c S bate 
Division, result in the election of Mi 
O'Brien, editor of the / ‘ } 
Government candidate, Mr. Jot Naisl Vu 
vote of 161 to SY This is looked uy 
England as a contirmation f the feurs tl 
the next general election the ranks } 
Home Rufers in Par nent will be f dl 
cintores 

Lh Was a eat stor England 
Sunday and Mi bay i aw oamwmrvy was 
done to shipping. Many lives were lost. Tl 
heaviest floods that l | 1 
British Lake D s f \  % ‘ 
vail 

Sir Alex r Galt, High ¢ missions I 
Canada, i speech at Edinburgh, Seotlar 
) kr Hy T ri ’ t 1 iti nes oft ' 
British colonies to the Empire, said it wa 
doubtful whether or on as the colonies 
creased in material power, they would cot 
tinue satisfied Their present position « 
separit ion, he said, was neithe Hecessairy rhe 
desired He su sted the possibility 
senna the whole Empire bv a schem f 
imperial federation 

The members of the party of the Spanish 
Dvoastic Left in the Cortes have issued a cit 
cular ordering the formation of committees 
in the towns and seca of Spain, and di 
claring that the Liberals desire the constitu 
tion of two great parties of Liberals and Con 
servatives, Which shall promote the interests 
of Spain, issure prosperity, and close the era 
of revolutions 

A despatch fri ym Madrid says the West In 

ian members of the Cortes have asked for 
we Bs ations of the intentions of the new 
Cabinet regarding the regulations in Cuba 
nanan the use of irons in the corporal 
punishment of negroes, and have protested 


against the Cuban Treasury being burdened 
With the expense of Spanish legations and con 


sulates in America. The autonomists intend 
to press for reforms of the tariff and in the 
condition of the negroes 

The Brazilian loan of £4,000,000 at 44° per 
cent., put upon the market by the Messrs 
Rothschild at 89, has been more than fully 


subscribed. 

Switzerland has rejected the naturalization 
treaty proposed by the United States, accord 
ing to Which nationality forfeited by resi 
dence for a certain period abroad, on the 
ground that this clause of the treaty is contrary 
to Swiss law. 


Is 


Bulgana has given notice to the British 
diplomatic agent at Sofia, demanding admis- 


sion to the London Conference on the Danu 
bian question. 

A winter carnival has been in progress in 
Montreal during the week, which was at 
tended by a great pumber of people from the 
United States. Winter sports of all kinds 
und an ice palace were the principal attrac 
lions 
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NATIONAL AID TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Tne two bills before Congress, one in the 
Senate and one in the House of Representa 
from the National 
Treasury for the support of common schools 


States which 


tives, granting money 


in the have more than a cer 
tain proportion of illiterate inhabitants, have 
to be judged from two points of view en- 
tirely distinct and different. The first ques 
tion is, Whether a condition of things exists 
which would in any way suggest the desira 
bility of national interference with the subject 
of popular education in the several States. In 
this respect the census of 1880 has made some 
We have one State—South 


in Which an absolute majority, near 


startling exhibits. 
Carolina 
ly fifty-two per cent. of all persons entitled to 
In Mississippi the propor- 
tion of illiterate voters is over 46, in Louisiana 


vote, cannot write. 


in Georgia over 45, in Tennessee and 
in Virginia over 39, in North Carolina over 
12, in Florida over 38, in Alabama over 46, in 


over 47, 


Arkansas over 30, in Kentucky 26, in Texas 
over 24, in Maryland over 19, in Delaware 
in West Virginia over 16, and in Mis- 
souri 11 per cent. Of course a large majority 
of the illiterate population in the late slave 


over 17, 


States—nearly 70 per cent.—are colored people, 
It will strike 


every one that if the success of free govern- 


30 per cent. being poor whites. 


ment is torest upon the educated intelligence 
of those who have the right to participate in it, 
most of the Southern States are in a very un- 
safe condition, 

The reflection will also suggest itself, that 
while in the South there has always been a 
larger proportion of illiterate voters than in 
the more and progressive Northern 
States, the emancipation of the slaves and their 
endowment with the right of suffrage suddenly 


active 


injected into the body politic a mass of igno- 
rance fearful to contemplate. At thesametime 
it was perhaps not unnatural that immediately 
after the war the white people of the South 
should have shown little alacrity in improving 
the new order of things, which had been 
forced upon them much against their taste, by 
the prompt introduction of efficient systems of 
populareducation. And although the spirit of 
sullen resistance faded away to a great extent 
after a few years, most of the Southern States 
found themselves too much impoverished by 
the war to spend much money in the establish- 
ment and conduct of public schools. The re- 
sult is that while the necessity of an efficient 
system of popular education is far more press- 
ing in the South than anywhere else in the coun- 
try, the amount of money raised annually for 
school purposes in all the late slaveholding 
States combined is not as large as that expend- 
ed for the same purpose by the State of New 
York alone. 

Now, this argument is made : The condition 
of things which precipitated upon the South 
this tremendous mass of ignorance armed with 
political power, was imposed upon that section 
of the country by the Government of the United 
States, at that time virtually representing only 
the Northern people. Thus we emancipated the 
slaves and made voters of them. Should we 
not now, when the dangerous consequences of 
the last of these measures become so apparent, 
do all in our power to mitigate them? Should 
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we not, after having made the late slaves voters, 
contribute our share toward making them 
intelligent and well-educated voters ? Nobody 
will deny that this argument is a strong one, 
and that people of a fair-minded and humane 
way of thinking must be much impressed 
with it. 

Nor does the opposition to the measures in 
question deny the weight of this argument, 
but it reasons from an entirely different point 
of view. The matter of popular education 
has always been subject exclusively to State 
management. The General Government has 
never interfered with it except by granting lands 
to new Territories and States, to form a school 
fund, and by establishing a bureau merely for 
the dissemination of educational information 
But a direct grant of money to the States for 
the support of their school systems—money to 
be raised by taxation and then to be taken out 
of the Treasury of the United States, for a pur- 
pose which is certainly not among those for 
which the Constitution authorizes the Congress 
of the United States to impose Federal taxes— 
is in itself a very questionable thing. The ob- 
ject in view 1s undoubtedly an excellent one. 

3ut if we take money out of the Treasury for 
it, are there not a good many other objects, in 
themselves very good and neither more nor 
less contemplated by the Constitution as among 
those for the promotion of which taxes should 
be laid than this, which will also apply for 
appropriations and find equally zealous advo- 
cates? Is not this policy in the line of those 
who want constantly to find new objects for 
expenditure to drain the Treasury, and thus to 
furnish reasons for keeping up the present per- 
nicious systems of taxation, war tariff and all? 
And if sucha policy be adopted, will it not do 
more to demoralize our politics than the exten- 
sion of the school system in the South, as far as 
the appropriation contemplated would effect 
it, would do to stem that demoralization ? 

It will not be denied that this argument, 
too, is entitled to very serious consideration, 
and that, before going forward in the line of 
large appropriations by Congress for even so 
uncommonly good an object as the promotion 
of popular education in the South, we should 
carefully inquire whether the same purpose 
cannot be served by methods less dangerous in 
their probable consequences. We reserve 
other phases of the subject for future discus- 
sion, 


THE DIPLOMA INDUSTRY IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 
A RECENT decision of the United States Com- 
missioner at Boston has brought into unplea- 
sant prominence the position of Massachusetts 
with reference to medical education. The 
case, briefly, was as follows: An institution 
calling itself the Bellevue Medical Collegg, in- 
corporated under the statutes of Massachu- 
setts, after a preliminary correspondence by 
mail arranging the bargain, sold to a fictitious 
person, for the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, its diploma conferring upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. Included in 


the same bargain were a certificate of matricu- 
lation and lecture tickets, showing that such 
person had attended a course of lectures. The 
certificate of matriculation and lecture tickets 





were sent by mail; the diploma by ex- 
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press, C. O. D. The parties implicated 
were arrested and tried upon a complaint, 
under the United States Revised Statutes, 
Section 5480, for using the mails for the pur- 
pose of defrauding. The evidence clearly 
established the fact that the matriculation 
certificate and lecture tickets, and the corre- 
spondence arranging the bargain, had been 
sent through the mails; also, the sale of the 
diploma to a person who had never attended 
the *‘college,” and whose spelling and gram- 
mar showed him to be absolutely illiterate. 
The Commissioner discharged the prisoners, 
ruling that under the laws of Massachusetts 
there was nothing to prevent the founding of 
such schools and their issuing their diplomas 
to whomsoever they pleased—in a word, that 
the laws of Massachusetts sanctioned just 
such practices. Such seems to be the lament- 
able fact. 

The night before the whole transaction was 
exposed in a daily paper, a reporter called at 
the ‘‘college,” which, by the way, was the 
house of the ‘* Dean.” After a short, very 
short, beating about the bush, he came to the 
point by asking if he could not get the Belle- 
vue diploma within six or eight weeks. The 
affable ‘‘ Dean,” who, it may be said inciden- 
tally, is a graduate of his own college, assured 
him that it could be easily arranged, observing 
cheerfully that the main thing to be acquired 
was ‘‘ doctoral conduct.” He assured the as- 
pirant for medical honors that, armed with 
the Bellevue diploma, and putting on a bold 
front, he could easily take away business from 
the old fogies who had acquired their creden- 
tials to practice by the antiquated and musty 
method of study. Of these unfortunates the 
astute ‘‘Dean” remarked : ‘‘ They carry no 
medicine except two or three ordinary pow- 
ders.” The Bellevue diploma was shown to 
the reporter. It was in Latin, for the correct- 
ness of which the learned ‘‘ Dean” pledged 
his word. The whole transaction was tho- 
roughly exposed in the newspapers. The 
‘* President,” it is true, said that the case 
which came before the United States Com- 
missioner was the only one which had 
occurred ; but the business-like way in 
which the application was answered, the 
subsequent correspondence, and the reporter’s 
interview with the ‘‘ Dean,” made even the 
most charitable question this assertion. One 
suggestion of the ingenuous President is wor- 
thy of note. In one of his letters he tells tie 
applicant for the diploma to call speedily at 
the express office, and take away the precious 
parchment, for ‘‘ the longer a thing lays in an 
express office, the more time there is for 
thought and gossip about it.” 

The ruling of the Commissioner is un- 
doubtedly correct. Under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts to-day, a medical college can be 
formed by any seven persons. There is 
nothing to prevent boot-blacks or prize- 
fighters, many of whom now enjoy the title 
of ‘‘ professor,” from being its founders. No 
capital is required. The only necessary ex- 
pense is the ink required to fill out the blanks 
gratuitously furnished by the Commissioner 
of Corporatious, and the fee of five dollars 
for certifying to and recording the papers. 
Any name may be assumed ‘‘not previously 
in use by an existing corporation ’—1. ¢., ex- 
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isting in Massachusetts. The ‘‘ Bellevue Medi- 
cal College” is already formed and flourishing 
under this law. There is no reason why we 
should not soon have the ‘“ Dartmouth” and 
“Yale”; nay, for aught that appears in the 
statutes, We may have a new ‘“ Har- 
yard Medical College,” or ‘‘ Harvard Medical 
Academy.” Neither name is the same as 
‘*Medical School of Harvard University,” 
but ‘’tis enough, ‘t will serve,” and the 
diplomas would doubtless bring a good price at 
a distance from Boston. The papers, it is 
true, pass through the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, and he certifies his ap- 
proval upon them before the corporation can 
be formed. Still, it would seem that his su- 
pervision is merely to the point whether the 
statute requirements and prescribed forimali- 
ties have been complied with. Apparently if 
a name is selected not previously in use, 
and not identical with that of an exist- 
ing corporation, the Commissioner gtrictly 
would have no discretion 1n the matter. The 
college once formed, no proper supervision is 
prescribed by the State, no requirement that 
the instructors shall be physicians or even 
educated persons. No course or time of study 
is prescribed. True, there is no provision ex- 
pressly authorizing these colleges to confer 
diplomas; but there is nothing to prevent their 
The boast of one of the ‘‘ Bellevue” 
faculty, that they could issue diplomas to 
whom they pleased, seems to be but too true. 

The ease with which these colleges can be 
formed, together with the absence of all 
statute requirements as to medical education 
and practice, brings about this discreditable 
state of things. The latter element is, ot 
course, the more important. It might be 
argued that the easier it is to found schools 
and colleges, the better. Indeed, with strict 
provisions of law as to study and examina- 
tions at these colleges, and a watchful super- 
vision by competent persons, the facility of 
formation might not be a very serious objec- 
tion. At the same time, medical colleges may 
well be put in a separate category, and not 
included, as now, ina sort of omnibus chap- 
ter, applying indifferently to charitable socie- 
ties; associations for encouraging athletic ex- 


soon 


doing 80, 


ercises and yachting; associations for encou- . 


raging the raising of choice breeds of domes- 
tic animals and poultry; Free Masons, Odd- 
Fellows, and Knights of Pythias associations, 
and several others. It would certainly be 
proper that some more stringent provisions as 
to the character of the founders of the college, 
the name and purpose of the institution, and 
its probable stability and genuineness of pur- 
pose should be required. If a school gets into 
ill odor for a time, there is nothing to prevent 
the formation of a new one with a spick and 
span new name. 

The root of the whole evil, however, is the 
entire absence of any statute requirement as to 
the medical education and character of in- 
structors, or the proper supervision of 
these schools. There would be no raison d'étr: 
for fraudulent medical schools were it not for 
these causes. The facility of organization 
merely furnishes an easy, cheap, and expedi- 
tious means of carrying out the schemes of 
their founders, as has already been exemplified 
in the case of the ‘‘ Bellevue.” That institu- 
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tion has shown the way, and there is nothing, 
as the law now stands, to prevent Massachu 
setts from becoming the principal seat of di 
ploma manufacture for the whole country. The 
previous reputation of Massachusetts in conne¢ 
tion with education in general gives her pecu 
liar advantages in this respect. It is sometimes 
argued that the State has no right to prevent 
any one from practising the healing art. In 
Massachusetts to-day any one may assume 
that much-abused title of ‘‘doctor,” may ad 
minister doses, and collect fees. Attempts to 
restrict this are, and always have been, bit 
terly opposed by the persons interested, with 
the sympathy of many of the people. This 
may be difficult to change ; but surely no ar 
gument or sophistry can make it appear right 
that Massachusetts should allow these col 
leges to issue their fraudulent diplomas. — If 
aman has no diploma, well and good. His 
status is detined. If a incorpo 
rated under the laws of 
fers a diploma, let the 
it that such diploma is a genuine and substan 


college, 
the State, 


State see to 


con 


tial credential for the practice of medicine, or 
When once 
formed in accordance with the statutes, thes 
schools are, in effect, just as fully authorized 
as any regularly chartered medical college 

Massachusetts allows them to exist, and she is 
responsible for their conduct. 
in effect, encouraging the 


else expressly forbid its issue. 


She is to-day, 
manufacture ot 
fraudulent diplomas by schools which have 
assumed, or may assume, the names of long 
established schools of other States. To put it 
on no higher ground, Massachusetts should 
not thus violate the plainest rules of fairness 
and honor in trade by tacitly permitting such 
base and colorable imitations to be sold. 


THE MANNERS OF AMERICANS IN 
EUROPE 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Sun, apparently a 
Frenchwoman, 
tuft-hunting, title-worshipping extravagan: 
and social gullibility, and bad manners, and 
want of what may be called national self-r 


writes a 


} 
iong 


spect of Americans in Europe, and the cons 
make on 
the best circles of foreizn society. The p 
ture, like all 
colored, and the story is now a somewhat old 
one. There is, 
of truth in it. 
truth, 
these gaudy and 


quently wretched impression they 


such 


pictures, is too highly 
however, a large amount 
It nevertheless is nott 
because it gives the impression that 
ill-behaved Americans go 
and into scenes 
not prepared for them, or, in other words, 
that there is no European demand for such 
people. Unhappily there is a considerable 
demand for them. It France when 
Louis Napoleon set up his court thirty vears 


where they are not wanted, 


began in 


ago, and organized it on what may be called 
The 
queer lot, many of them with doubtful ante 
cedents, but thev had got hold of the French 
Treasury, after 
intent on having plenty of fun. 
European courts were 


a basis of pleasure. courtiers were a 


years of penury, and were 
The other 


either very exclusive, 


like the Austrian, where nobody can cut ca 
pers unless he or sbe can show four quarter 
ings at least (we are not sure that it 1s not 
eight 


; or like the Prussian, which was serious, 





military, and hard-working; or | 


Which was shy, sporting, and pious; or lik 


the English, which was extremely domesti 


and wsthetic and philanthropic The French 
started something new in the shape of a joily 
court, where expense was no nid 
Where everybody who dressed well and was 


amusing was welcome, and few or no les 
tions asked. 


It was this which first started in Amer 


breasts the passion for court life a 
company, Which has since had such far rea 
ing effects. It came just as steam was 1 k 
ing communication with Eur is 
and stimulating the habit among rich An 
eans of residing abroad, and when 

tunes were multiplying atthe North. It las 


till the downfall of the 


the extremely well-dressed America: 


the sort of Gallo-Roman America 

who lived in Paris — be« 

Tuileries balls, and b use he was s \\ 
Valeted, ind got such 


and the 
cluded that an empire was what w 
New York r New York \ 


period, who had_ ris 


streets Were so ¢ il il 


the three-quarter Wagon, fas 
diamond pin, was alway 
French typ He dressed Uk 
nelined to tene is his \ \ 
ight-ritt t s, and us I 
freely r vers | \ \ 
I ype, W straig Pa 

This las i s | 
change worked bv that fatal tield 
supposed to have been felt only in Euroy It 
transferred the European hegemony 
jurists say, from Frat to G 
Germany the great power of the West. and f 
he tirst Wo \ S 
France of her s ‘ ibors 
ts obs I i 1 t ? s 
finer “ \ ss | 
Lond s 1? M 
Am sw \ i fa 
By 1 Pr \ | 
Qu if s \ Prir 
Wales 1 cor \ wit cour fh 
own, modelled f | ries, in so 
far s Ter iw everyl iv who 
could f sh ertainme vithout regard 

e 1 guage of the American Co 

stituul to ra color, or previous ce 
dition of serv 1 Moreove in bein 
an English-speak court, it had very great 
advantag s to Americans over the French 


court, It was very difficult for an American 


) 


to be really droll in a way agrecable to himself 


at the Tuileries, owing to the difference of 


language. We doubt if either the Emperor or 

Empress ever really grasped *‘ American bu 
t @ 

mor,” or Knew how funny a 


‘sassy’ Ameri 


ean girl, with plenty of “snap,” can be 
Under the new régime, however, in London, 
a field was really opened, in which every varie 
ty of American talent in the way of social 
amusement found a ready welcome, and in 
which no defects of education or manners were 
an impediment. The pleasure class in England 
to-day would make itself mdiculous if it under 
took to criticise the manners, morals, or aims of 
their American friends. The latter are, on the 
whole, sprightlier, more entertaining than their 
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foreign associates, and fully as well dressed 
and well educated, and have about as high 
aims in life. Their misfortune is that they 
have no country behind them to give them 
real self-confidence and _ self-respect. The 
most worthless and ignorant English sporting 
man has roots in the soil of his own land, and 
a certain amount, at least, of 
the sympathy and admiration of his coun- 
trymen, and feels himself a part of a great 
state, a sharer in its glories and its hopes. 
His American companion has no such aids 
to mental does not feel that the 
United States are at his back, is not an 
acknowledged product of the soil, and is 
ashamed of his countrymen, and timid about 
their future. But it is a gross slander of him 
to say that he does not do the business he is 
engaged in in England as well as his English 
companions, or to say that the American girl 
does not do it far better. She does not lose 
by comparison in manners, and she is pre 
eminent in dress and amusingness, 


commands 


repose, 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF FLOWER 
REFORM. 


WE have received from all sides suggestions 
with regard to the movement against bouquets, 
which are gratifying as showing the interest 
taken in the subject, but some of which lead 
us to think that the full magnitude of the 
task of effecting a permanent flower reform is 
not appreciated. Inquiries among the florists 
of the city show that thus far they do not per- 
ceive any change of feeling in the flower mar- 
ket except with regard to funerals, and though 
experience shows that people can be deterred 
by public advertisement from making death 
more painful by contributions of floral ‘‘ em- 


blems,” this proves little or nothing with 
regard to bouquets. The friends and rela 


tives of a deceased person have the field en 
tirely to themselves, and if they advertise 
that they do not wish to have flowers sent, 
they are free to have their own way. But 
everybody knows that in the United States 
friends and relatives have no control over a 
live girl, and that if she wishes to have bou- 
quets sent her, the opposition of her father 
and mother will court for nothing. She will 
look upon them as ‘‘old fogies,” and will tell 
her friends in confidence how much trouble 
the old people give her. 

Again, the permanence of the “floral 
trophy” business at the theatre and opera 
shows how difficult it is to introduce any re- 
form wherever there is a live woman to 
thwart the reformer’s efforts. A shower of 
bouquets falling at the feet of a favorite 
actress or singer amid a storm of applause 
would be, no doubt, a pretty sight, if we ever 
saw it; but a floral ship or anchor, solemnly 
conveyed at a preconcerted signal down the 
middle aisle, and handed up to the stage 
by the leader of the orchestra, to be carried 
off by a ‘‘supe,”’ and then, it scems, to be 
taken down stairs and made over into a floral 
harp or bird-cage for the next act, does not 
suggest spontaneous admiration or delight. 
Managers, we believe, would like reform 
here. The only explanation we have ever 
seen given of our curious theatrical floral 
customs is that, if left to themselves, actresses 
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and singers (who are not even under the re- 
straints imposed by tradition upon the ‘‘socie- 
ty girl”) make private arrangements, when they 
can afford it, to have flowers thrown at them 
by admirers retained for the occasion, which 
introduces jealousy and ill-feeling into the 
company. To avoid this, managers resort to 
the curious floral-trophy system, for they well 
know that they can nomore cut off a star from 
flowers altogether than they could a confirmed 
toper from his daily dram. To most people 
the cure in this case seems worse than the 
disease. Managers of germans would never 
be able to introduce such a custom at balls, 
for they have no such control over star girls 
as enables them to enforce rules and regula- 
tions with regard to their public appearances. 

We may mention here that we have been 
requested by one correspondent, who, it is 
needless to say, is not a bachelor, not to over- 
look the married man’s flower grievance. A 
married man, he says, who dances the german 
has, in the first place, to send a bouquet to 
his partner, like any other man. But in 
addition to this, if his wife does not dance, or 
is not asked in advance, he must, for the sake 
of appearances and domestic peace, provide 
her with a bouquet fully as large as that 
which he gives his partner —very prudent 
husbands, he adds, make sure that they are a 
little larger. This custom, however, cannot 
be said to stand on an independent footing. It 
is clearly anoutgrowth of the general bouquet 
habit, and, in fact, is merely a symptom of 
the bouquet habit as aggravated by marriage, 
and to attempt to cure one without the other 
would be folly. 

There are two general difficulties which 
stand in the way of a permanent flower reform, 
which are curiously like those the reformer 
often meets with in matters of no interest to 
‘* society circles.” Every girl will easily per- 
ceive that the changes the reformers have at 
heart will have to be introduced in practice by 
those who are interested in the perpetuation 
of the very abuse they desire to get rid of— 
which makes the case not unlike that of civil- 
service reform. The mothers and aunts and 
elder sisters occupy to the Girls who manage 
society a relation analogous to that which the 
‘«schoolmasters” and doctrinaires and theo- 
rists and the press generally do to the Boys 
who run the political machine. Their posi- 
tion is, indeed, weaker, for there is no electo- 
ral social body to which they can appeal, and 
on whose trust and confidence the power of 
the Girl depends. You can frighten the 
worst Boy into favoring civil-service legislation 
by voting, and getting those who sympathize 
with you to vote, against his ‘‘ ticket.”” But the 
Girl's power is not dependent on any social 
primaries or conventions. The only ticket 
which she is concerned with is a dancing 
ticket, which no rival or reformer can scratch 
after she has once ‘‘slated” the candidates. 
Her social power and authority being derived 
entirely from herself, she can bid defiance to 
everybody, including the very parents and 
guardians who supply her with money for her 
career. The Girl is in fact the only absolutely 
independent and autocratic type in modern 
society. The political Boy, who resembles 
her atsome points, is a slave of public opinion 
compared with her. Now, with the girl, busi- 
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ness is business, and if she has six bouquets 
for the german, she will not, we may be sure, 
give up carrying them without knowing why. 

If this difficulty resembles those which the 
civil-service reformer encounters, in another 
aspect the movement is hampered by an obsta- 
cle which reminds the observer of the struggle 
for free trade. Not only are the persons in- 
terested in the continuance of the abuse those 
by whom reform must be introduced, but those 
who are the natural agitators for it are inevit- 
ably charged with interested motives. These 
are, of course, the girls who do not get bou- 
quets in advance, and the men. <A man 
who announces that he thinks it far better not 
to send bouquets, has not only to endure the 
unpopularity which is sure to be the lot of 
any one who desires to effect social improve 
ment, but to encounter the odious imputation 
of hiding a mean desire for economy under 
the mask of reform. The free-trader’s case 
showsgus how hard it is for a reformer to meet 
such imputations with success. He may empty 
his pockets and show that there is no ‘‘ British 
gold ” in them; he may prove by indisputable 
evidence that he is not interested in the wicked 
business of importing foreign goods; but the 
suspicion of a sinister interest clings to him. 
If he cannot escape calumny, what chance 
is there for the male bouquet reformer? The 
very sensitiveness of nature which leads him 
to appreciate the unquestionable necessity 
of reform will make him sbrink from 
the idea of meeting the cool, penctrating gaze 
of a girl whom he has invited to dance the 
german, and to whom he has knowingly 
and wilfully neglected to send a beuquet. He 
might be willing to be thought old-fashioned 
or ‘‘queer,” but to get a reputation of being 
‘*realmean,” and a hypocrite besides, is what 
no young man can be expected to endure for 
the sake of bringing about an improvement in 
girls which it will take years to effect, and 
the full benefit of which will not be reaped by 
his generation of german dancers. 

All this shows that reform is out of the 
question, unless the intellect of the Girl her- 
self can be touched. What the reformers will 
have to do will be to convince her mind that 
it is for her interest, from a purely business 
point of view, to encourage the growth of what 
she is accustomed to hear her mother and father 
talk of as Sertiment; that of sentiment in con- 
nection with a german bouquet there is really 
no more than there would be in a bag of pota- 
toes or a barrel of flour, and that the display of 
them suggests to the spectators only comical 
ideas. If the Girl’s mind can once be 
convinced of this, the desire for reform will 
spring up in her breast; but for this purpose 
she must be caught very young. 


IMPRESSION OF GAMBETTA’S DEATH IN 
ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


LonpDoN, January 9, 1883. 

THE impression produced in England by the 
death of Léon Gambetta bas been quite inde- 
pendent of any political feeling. If he had 
never shown any hostility to us, neither had he 
shown in his public conduct any specially 
friendly feeling ; and it was in fact chiefly he 
and bis adherents who had disliked our isolated 
action in Egypt, and were protesting most loudly 
against what they considered the exclusion of 
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France from future influence there. Nor did his 
position as the great antagonist of clericalism 
and champion of advanced democratic ideas 
make him conspicuously acceptable to one party 
in England, or conspicuously condemned by the 
other. The French Monarchists have so played 
their cards as to have lost such sympathy as 
they might have counted on both in England 
and in Germany. Here we have ever since 1871 
assumed the Republic to be firmly established in 
France, and been able to look with calmmess on 
the struggles of the different parties, desiring to 
see the present form of government maintain 
itself because it is the present form, and there- 
fore most likely to preserve order at home and 
keep the peace abroad. The general regret, 
therefore, excited by the news of Gambetta’s 
death is rather a tribute to his eminence asa 
man than an expression of agreement with his 
policy. A brilliant career has been suddenly 
cut short ; a striking individuality extinguished ; 
an eloquent and passionate voice stilled for ever. 
It is not in human nature not to be moved by 
such an event, and not to lament in it the in- 
stability of human fortunes and the disappoint- 
ment of cherished hopes. Gambetta’s was the 
one figure and name in France which had be- 
come familiar to all Europe. His energy, his 
patriotism, his hopefulness, had made him seem 
from 1870 onward the man of the future ; the 
political tact and judgment which he showed in 
maintaining the struggle against the Reaction- 
ists under MacMahon’s Presidency, the more 
statesmanlike tone of his opinions, and the 
growing sobriety with which he expressed them, 
gave foreign observers the impression that he 
was the likeliest person to exercise a moral 
ascendancy in a country which has scarcely yet 
learned to work constitutional forms as they are 
worked in America or England. These expecta- 
tions had been damped by the ill-success of his 
ministry in the beginning of last year. It was 
plain that he had excited much jealousy ; and 
many things were said, not so much to his own 
discredit as to that of the group which sur- 
rounded him. However, he continued, in the 
popular eye, to overtop all other French poli- 
ticians. Men compared his position to that of 
Mr. Gladstone in England, or of Prince Bismarck 
in Germany, great and obvious as the differences 
were. He possessed that force, that potent per- 
sonality, which more than anything else im- 
presses the popular imagination. What, how- 
ever, will be the political consequences of his 
removal is a question on which opinion here, as 
well as in the rest of Europe, is greatly divided. 

Two views are put forward. One, which 
seems to prevail in Germany, is that he was an 
element of danger to the peace of the Continent; 
that in him the passion for revenge, which the 
Germans continue to attribute to the French 
people, was personified ; that he cherished the 
traditions of French glory and French extensions 
of territory both in Europe and through the 
rest of the world; that bis personal tastes led 
him to an ambitious foreign policy of which he 
should be the director. However small the 
likelihood of an attack by France upon Ger- 
many may seem at present, while Bismarck and 
Moltke live, it is always a possible event, espe- 
cially if the anti-German feeling in Russia 
should increase ; and Gambetta would have been 
the man to seize a favorable occasion for pre- 
cipitating the conflict, would have roused France 
to recover Alsace and Lorraine as perbaps no 
other man could. There are also those who 
doubt whether the presence in France of such a 
man was not a menace to the permanence of her 
republican government. In a country long used 
to personal rule, there must remain a tendency 
to prefer the person to the system, to lean too 
much on him, to intrust him with powers too 
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wide for the public safety. Gambetta himself 
could hardly be suspected of aiming at a dic- 
tatorship. There is every reason to think that 
he was, although personally ambitious, and fond 
of pomp and fame as well as of the reality of 
power, an honest and sincere republican, But 
circumstances might have almost forced a dic 
tatorship on him ; and whether he had used such 
a position well or ill, the result would have been 
almost equally unfortunate for France, In the 
republics of ancient Greece, when a man be 
came too conspicuous, even by his services, he 
was sometimes exiled, by the process the Athe- 
nians called ostracism ; exiled not as a punish 
ment, but merely as a precaution required in 
the interests of the republic. Any overshadow- 
ing personality is dangerous to a state whose 
idea is equality as well as liberty. If the Re 
public is fit to stand, it is sure to find men capa 
ble of filling its offices ; it is, indeed, the merit 
of a republic that, resting on public opinion, it 
can go on comparatively little shaken by the 
loss of its most eminent citizens. 

The opposite view, which regards his death as 
a serious blow to France as a power and to the 
Republic as a system, finds many advocates 
both in Italy and in England. In France itself, 
the Royalist papers are, of course, the first to 
proclaim that the Republic has fallen with its 
most famous chief. No one cares much for op- 
nions which policy as well as hope suggests. 


But there are wise and cool heads among the 
French Republicans who regret Gambetta, not 
as a prop to the Republic, but as a valuable link, 
or rather a middle term, between the Conserva- 
tive Republicans, such as those who have com- 
posed most of the ministries under President 
Grévy, and that revolutionary party whose 
more moderate wing is represented by*M. Clé 
menceau, while its more extreme section is com 
munist and anarchist. Not only Gambetta’s 
services in 1571, but the vehemence of his de 
punciations of imperialism in the days of Louis 
Napoleon, and the skill with which he led the 
resistance to M. de Fourtou and M. de Broglie 
in the Presidency of Marshal MacMahon, had 
given him a great hold on the masses, and made 
them believe in bim as a politician of a tho 
roughly popular and democratic type. Hence 
he had a restraining power over them which the 
more conservative Republicans lacked. His 
opportunism was not taken, except by the fierce 
Revolutionaries, as denoting a want of genuine 
democratic sentiment ; it was merely the pru 
dence of a man who sees that everything can- 
not be done at once. His death, consequently . 
leaves the rank and file of those advanced 
Republicans who are yet short of being anar- 
chists without the controlling and restraining, 
if not guiding, force they formerly felt. It 
therefore makes the republic seem a more dan- 
gerous form of government to the timid and un- 
decided part of the nation, because they now 
begin to fear far more the carrving out ofa 
thoroughly radical, anti-clerical, and anti-pro- 
perty programme. Gambetta had marked to 
them a kind of limit beyond which executive 
power would not go. He was an advanced 
democrat, vet he had held power and exercised 
it with a sense of responsibility and a respect 
for existing rights. He had been President of 
the Chamber. He was not a man to throw the 
reins on the neck of the mob; so he might be 
trusted with power again. But beyond him ail 
seemed chaos; and, as his removal may be 
thought to bring the representatives of chaos 
nearer, it is calculated to alarm that part of the 
bourgeoisie and peasantry which, while accept- 
ing the existing republic, is very sensitive on 
the subject of communism, and bas no wish to 
see the Catholic Church further interfered with. 
Add to this that, after all, he was one of the 
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great forces of the country ; that great forces 
are useful in a crisis, because they may be abl 

to dominate the passions of opposing parties and 
avert a civil war; and that no one can tell how 
France—and 
it may fairly be concluded that on the 


soon some crisis may arrive in 
whol 
his death is an injury both to the present consti 
tution and to France herself. Nations have 
often suffered by the death of eminent men 
they have very seldom gained, even when the 
man seemed a source of danyer, for the danger 
that threatened from him usually begins t 
threaten from some one else, while it does not 
equally often happen that when a hero perishes 
some other hero of like merit is found to arise 
On the whole, the tendency of the other coun 
tries of Europe, of Germany, Italy, and Eng 
land, seems to be to exnagyerate the political 
importance of the event, doubtless because Gan 
betta had made a great impression on foreigners 
who knew his name much better than thev have 


known that of any other Frenchman = since 
Thiers ; whereas in France itself bis influen 

had been seriously shaken by the collapse of his 
Ministry in February last, and the public, being 


familiar with the other parliamentary leaders 
did not assign to him the same conspicuots isola 
tion. 
nions not 


To us in England, gathering French o; 
from newspapers only, but also 
through other channels, it does not appear that 
the French think the political situation mate 

rially altered. Cool and judicious observery 
there believe that the Republic will hold its 
ground, not so much from its own merits as 
from the weakness of ifs enemies. The 
bly grows more and more uncert 
of politi 
high ; it 


sections whose dissensions prevent the establish 





ing; its tone, and that 
gether, is far from splits up inte 
ment of a strong ministry. But the Count of 
Chambord is an * impossible 
while he lives a Royalist restoratic 
be feared. The 


person,” so that 
m need hardly 
Bonapartists are without a 
head, and every vear that passes weakens them 
by removing the old leaders of 
new ones do not naturally arise in their place 
Hence no monarchical revolution need be feared 


he faction, while 


Though there is always a wish that the energetic 
Republican masses of the towns may drive the 
Assembly on to measures which by disgusting 
the bourgeoisie and the peasantry will provoke 
a reaction, this reaction can scarcely go the 
length of changing the form of government 


back to one which is likely to be even less stable 







than the present. As regards foreign war, all 


we hear in France that the great 
bulk of the nation have abandoned the idea of 
an attack on Germany. They hate the conscrip 
tion and all that it involves ; 
disgusted with their little war in Tunis as to 


goes to show 


they were so much 


have refused to interfere by arms in Egypt 
they remember too plainiy the miseries of 1870, 
and the loss of so many of their relatives then, 
to desire to provoke a war. There is no decline 
of national spirit, but a more rational view cf 
the respective evils and gains which war may 
Therefore, not even Gambetta, bad he 
recovered his have 
likely to persuade the mass of the people to 
challenge Germany afresh ; and his death does 
not substantially confirm peace, because peace 
was not threatened before. 

This seems to be the French view—the view, 
that is, of impartial Republican observers in 
France herself. But neither Germany nor Italy 
shares it. The German press has with one voice 
expressed the relief of their countrymen that an 
element of danger had departed, and some have 
felicitated Prince Bismarck on the death of 
Gambetta, whom they deemed the great foe of 
Germany in the West, as they did a few months 
ago on the death of General Skobeleff, the dar 


bring. 


ascendanc would been 
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ling of the Russian Army, and most active 
champion of that Panslavist party which threat- 
ens Germany from the East. In Italy, though 
the Liberals had much sympathy with Gam- 
betta, both on the score of blood (for his father 
was a Genoese) and because he was the embodi 
ment of the anti-clerical spirit, there are many 
who regard his departure as a piece of good for- 
tune. There is a deep jealousy of France among 
the Italians. They think her their most danger- 
ous neighbor, and have gone on strengthening 
their fleet chiefly in order to be able to hold 
their own against her in the Mediterranean. 
Her seizure of Tunis, where Italy has many sub- 
jects settled, and in which she claimed divers 
rights, incensed them ; nor was their irritation 
lessened by the cool and somewhat arrogant 
attitude France has assumed. Contemplating a 
war with France as a possibility, they are well 
pleased to see France fully occupied at home, 
divided by struggling factions, tending to a 
policy of peace and non-intervention, instead of 
under the guidance -of one resolute will, ambi- 
tious of glory in the field of genera] European 
politics, 

To the relations of England with France the 
event makes no difference. The fashion of some 
writers is to speak of England and France as in 
a special sense allies, and compare the tie which 
unites them with that which binds Austria and 
the Germanic Empire. But this is a misconcep- 
tion. Between ourselves and France there has 
been almost uninterrupted good-will since the 
Republic was established, but there has never 
been the intention of going beyond good-will 
and forming a league directed against any other 
powers, We have no interest whatever in any 
question affecting the Continent of Europe, ex- 


cept as respects Belgium, nor in any Mediter- 
ranean question, except as respects the Suez 
Canal and Egypt. In neither case do the inte- 
rests of France coincide in any peculiar sense 
with our own ; nor can those of any other Euro- 
pean power be said to be opposed to our own. 
There exists, therefore, no ground for our con 
tracting on the Continent any such offensive 
and defensive alliance us that which Germany 
and Austria have formed, and which is at pre- 
sent the main diplomatic fact of Europe. And, 
indeed, the English have during the last two or 
three years seemed to care less and less for ques- 
tions of foreign policy. That Government will 
best please the people which most leaves them 
alone, and which so conducts the settlement of 
Egypt in particular as to give the fewest occa- 
sions for diplomatic dealings in future. But 
this is not always understood abroad, and the 
German newspapers in particular amuse us by 
their speculations as to the disposition of Eng- 
land now to accept, now to refuse the German 
alliance, now to cool and now to grow warmer 
in her friendship for France. We regret in 
Gambetta a brilliant and interesting figure, but 
that is all. . 2 


THE PRUSSIAN RAILWAY SERVICE. 

BERLIN, January 4, 1883. 
In consequence of a debate in the German 
Reichstag in relation to the so-called Imperial 
railroads of Alsace-Lorraine and their alleged 
unprofitableness, some leading English, French, 
and Italian papers have been led into the mis- 
take that the Prussian railroads, ever since they 
have been subjected to state management and 
control, have not been able to pay the interest 
on their indebtedness, and that on the whole 
they are a heavy burden on the taxpayers. 
Some of these foreign papers even went so far as 
to assert that the state management did not give 
satisfaction to the public, and to draw from it 
conclusions against the correctness of the prin- 
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ple of railroad ownership by the state. I do not 
know whether your press has, in this respect, also 
followed in the track of the European journals, 
but, apart from general economical principles, the 
question in itself is important enough to be fully 
and impartially stated to the American reader, 
the more so as the success or failure of the Prus- 
sian attempt must influence the railroad prob- 
lem in other countries too. I need not repeat 
the reasons for and against railroad ownership 
by the Government, as I have tried to explain 
them in my former letters. I can, therefore, 
confine myself to some new statistical facts and 
figures, leaving you to draw the consequences 
yourself. 

The Prussian budget for the fiscal year 1883- 
1884 (April 1 to March 31) contains some very 
interesting particulars. According to them, 
the whole length of railroad owned by the 
Government was 15,403 kilometres (1.61 km.= 
one English mile). To this must be added 2,306 
kilometres of private roads which are under 
state management exclusively, and 1,395 Alsace- 
Lorraine roads (Reichsbahnen) alluded to in the 
beginning of this letter, making in all 19,104 
kilometres which are administered by the Prus- 
sian Minister of Public Works, while the whole 
length of all German railroads amounts to a 
little over 34,000 kilometres. The greater part, 
however, of the remaining 15,000 (in round 
numbers) kilometres does not belong to private 
companies, but has been built and is run by 
the Governments of the kingdoms of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg, as well as that of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, so that the principle of 
German railroad administration is nearly the 
same all over the country. 

The indebtedness of the Prussian Government 
for its*railroad property up to April 1, 1883, 
amounts on the whole to 2,691,644,489 marks, or 
about $673,000,000, the yearly mterest on which 
requires the sum of 109,457,679 marks, or about 
$27,000,000, The receipts for 1882-1883 were 
390,151,699 marks, and for 1883-1884 they are 
estimated at 514,722,261 marks. The expenses— 
interest, of course, included—for the correspond- 
ing periods were: In 1882-85, 281,944,335 marks, 
and as estimated for 1883-84, 384,576,286 marks. 
Thus the surplus in 1882-88 was 108,207,276 
marks, and for 1883-84 it is estimated at 
230,151,975 marks. The great discrepancy in the 
receipts and expenses of more than 100,000,000 
in two years is explained by the fact that in the 
tirst year the Government owned several thou- 
sand kilometres of roads less than at present. 

The law of March 27, 1882, prescribes that out 
of the receipts there sha)l be paid, first, the in- 
terest on the railroad indebtedness; second, 2,- 
200,000 marks for general Government purposes, 
or for covering an eventual deficit in the regular 
budget, while the balance must be employed for 
the sinking fund of railroad indebtedness. Thus 
forthis purpose the amount of 18,458,296 marks 
has been set apartfor the year 1883-84. The 
state railroad runniug shows a yearly increasing 
surplus. Over and above all costs, expenses, and 
interest there were cleared in 1878-79 7,640,000 
marks; in 1879-80, 13,600,000 marks, in 1880-81, 
38,300,000 marks (five quarters), and in 1881 82, 
31,450,000 marks. For 1883-84 the surplus very 
moderately is estimated at only 18,000,000 marks, 
while it will amounttoat least 32,000,000 marks. 
The great difference in the receipts of 1880 and 
1881 is chiefly caused by the purchase of some 
6,000 new kilometres of private railroads. If 
ever a deficiency should occur, it must be paid 
by a state loan. Among the regular expenses 
there are large amounts for the equipment and 
partial renovation of the roads. Thus, for the 
next fiscal year the funds are provided for 177 
new locomotives, for 240 passenger cars, and for 





1,637 baggage and freight cars, 
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Moreover, the budget will every year be re- 
lieved of at least one million of marks for the 
payment of the salaries and pensions of those 
officers and clerks who, having been appointed 
by the private companies, did not enter into the 
Government’s service, or of the fees of the direc- 
tors of such companies as have not yet been dis 
solved. A still larger item with which the Gov- 
ernment railroads are charged is the gratuitous 
service which they are obliged to render to the 
Post-office Department. The old private roads 
could only obtain a charter on condition that 
they bound themselves to attend without eharge 
to the royal mails, with at least one post-office 
car on each mail train, and to forward 
gratis all parcels and packages of less than ten 
pounds’ weight. The Government, in purchasing 
the roads, was, of course, also subject to these 
terms. At present the costs for extra cars and 
for forwarding packages heavier than ten pounds 
are estimated at 2,250,000 marks, which, of 
course, the Post-office Department has to reim- 
burse, and which form part of the regular re- 
ceipts; and, on the other hand, the latter yearly 
saves 14,000,000 marks by the gratuitous service 
of the Railroad Department. As far as I know, 
Germany has the cheapest and best mail service, 
for which to a great extent she is indebted to 
the gratuitous codperation of the railroads. 

In my opinion there is no doubt that the ef- 
ficiency of the yailroad service will still increase, 
while the costs of its management must decrease. 
Thus, the luxury of half-a-dozen or more ccstly 
depots in one city, where one would suffice, of 
hundreds of superfluous officers and clerks, and 
the nuisance of deadheadism have already been 
done away with by the Government. Free or 
complimentary tickets are not even issued to the 
Minister of Public Works and his subordinates; 
the mimisterial councillors and assessors have to 
pay just as well as any private citizen. For 
their official trips they can charge the ordinary 
fare. The squandering of large sums for rich 
buildings and private offices has been stopped, 
but the comfort and the ease of the travelling 
public have rather been enhanced. I have, 
therefore, never heard of any well-founded com- 
plaint; on the contrary, the present system 
gives full satisfaction as far as the wants of the 
traveller and of transportation are concerned. 
The service 1s prompt and regular, the treat- 
ment of the passengers polite and respectful, the 
forwarding of the freight punctual and strict, 
while the accommodations, instead of having 
been curtailed, have been largely extended on 
the Goveinment roads. Thus all apprehensions 
of a parsimony injurious to the public have 
proved idle, and continue to be so, the more as 
it is in the interest of the Government, as well 
as that of any other common carrier, fully todo 
its duty by attending to the wants of its cus- 
tomers. 

The natural development of the Prussian rail- 
road system of course lies in the acquisition of 
the remaining private roads by the Government, 
and it will not be long before they are purchased. 
The most important lines which control the traf- 
fic of the country are already in its possession. 
It therefore can afford to proceed at an easier 
rate and consult its general financial condition. 
According to the newspapers, the Minister of 
Public Works will again apply to the Prussian 
Landtag, at its present session, for the purchase 
of several first and second-class roads. Ihave no 
official information on that subject, but so much 
is certain, that negotiations are pending between 
the Government and the Berlin-Hamburg Rail- 
road Company for the purchase of that impor- 
tant link between the German capital and the 
seacoast. 

As far as I can judge, the system works well. 
Instead of having centralized the whole business 
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of the Government roads, it has decentralized 
it. Thus the Berlin central railroad depart- 
ment has been relieved of many embarrassing 
details and a great number of annoying minutiz 
of the service. The whole Prussian railroad ser- 
vice is now attended to by ten large departments 
(formerly twenty-one smaller ones), created in 
the several provinces—viz., at Bromberg, Bres- 
lau, Berlin, Magdeburg, Erfurt, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Cologne (two head offices, one of which 
is for the railroads on the eastern and the other 
for those on tne western side of the Rhine), El- 
berfeld, and Hanover, which are all independent 
of the Minister, and need only refer to him in 
doubtful matters, while all the wants and com- 
plaints of the local roads are administered and 
remedied by the respective provincial depart- 
ments. 

Thus, in theory and in practice, the Prussian 
Government shows its sound judgment in expe 
diting business and in its dealings with the pub- 
lic; but where it is blamable is in the assuming 
way in which it treats the still surviving small 
private companies, the infallible superiority 
with which it answers their demands and com- 
plaints, and the arrogant tutelage with which it 
interferes in their affairs. Personally these 
royal ministers and councillors are perfect gen- 
tlemen, able administrators, and obliging offi- 
cers. The same man, however, who in bis pri- 
vate affairs exhibits the strictest scrupulosity 
and integrity, will never hesitate to fellow up 
the position of his Government to gain an undue 
advantage, and will always have a legion of 
shallow reasons at his disposal to justify his con- 
duct. The Prussian law subjects the private 
roads to the superintendence of the Mimster of 
Public Works 
every cent that is to be spent for improvements, 
for every sale of goods which has become ad- 
visable or necessary, and even for the change of 
any train. There occur daily instances of min- 
isterial interference which come near Turkish 
One of the eastern roads 
sell a few locomotives, because 
too heavy for the sandy plain 
which they had to pass, and be- 

could realize a handsome profit 

sale. The Minister, who had pre- 
forced the company to buy these lo- 
comotives, refused his consent, as at perhaps 
not too distant a day they might be used for the 
transport of troops and heavy ordnance in a 
war with Russia. Tbe Government collects its 
taxes and imposts from a railroad company just 
as from any other private citizen; nevertheless 
it demands pecuniary sacritices from it. In 
another case the Minister refused to pay to a 
railroad company a certain sum which had been 
stipulated for a lease which he had given up be- 
fore its expiration. He pleaded that the com- 
pany had sulferead no actual damages by his 
breaking the contract, and that he had to save 
the money due to the company, in the interest of 
the tax-payipg public. The indignation at this 
outrageous plea was so great that the matter 
was finally hushed up. Still anothercase: A 
large railroad company proposed to buy a smaller 
line within its territory. The Minister refused 
his approval, for the reason that competition was 
the soul of business, and that, consequently, both 
lines were necessary. Asbort timeafter, he him- 
self bought the large company, but now he 
bleeds the smaller line to death, by withdrawing 
from it the greater part of its business While 
in case of a sale the shareholders would have got 
at least twenty-five per cent., if not more, of 
their capital, they now lose everything. 

Happily this state of things will not last long, 
as in a few years the present transitory con- 
dition of the remaining private roads will come 
to an end; but the fiscal greediness which is one 
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of the ugliest traits of our administrative or 
gans, will remain, as it is rooted in the political 
development of Prussia, and as it directly flows 
from some of our best institutions. ‘The fise” 
(the state in its quality as owner and claimant 
of private property and rights) is to all inde 
pendent people the most hated corporation. As 
mean, as hungry, as contemptible as the tise, is a 
common saying. The judges, with rare excep- 
tions, are happy when they can render judgment 
against the fisc. It finds its only explanation 
and excuse in the gradual development of Prus 
sia out of small and scanty beginnings, and will 
finally be swept away by the growing wealth 
and independence of the people. ++? 


ELEMENTS OF DISCORD IN ITALY. 
VENETIA, Jan. “, ISN3, 

WHEN I wrote, anent the new Reform Bill, 
that the granting of the suffrage was a leap in 
the dark, I was so far right. 
that, like a mist, it has left the weather as it 
found it. Yesterday the supplementary elec 
tions took place, and even these have brought 
no change in the situation. 
many that the masses admitted to the urn (about 
three millions) would gladly have availed them 
selves of a privilege which in England is so 
highly esteemed that the working classes will 
even practise economy and subject their families 
to actual privation, in order to qualify them 
selves for the Not so here. The Italian 
working classes, and a considerable portion of 
the middle classes, hope so little from parlia 
mentary institutions that they cannot even be 
induced to go to the urn to register their vote. 
Under the old régime, 56 per cent. of the elec 
tors was the maximum that availed themselves 
of their electoral rights; this year 4! per cent 
have done so. This indifference has ever existed 
in Italy. In the famous proclamation of Mon 
ealieri, in 1849, when King Victor Emmanuel, 
after the defeat of Novara, tinding that the ma 
jority of the members of the Chamber of Depu 
ties declined to ratify the treaty of peace, dis 
solved the House, and threatened to abolish the 
statute, he reproached the electors ** because 
scarcely one-third of them availed themselves of 
their privilege.” 

The situation of parties remains unchanged: in 
the Chambers. The old Conservative party, culled 
Moderates, numbers barely a hundred ; the Ex 
treme Left, or Ultra-Radicals, about tifty ; the 
Progressists, as they call themselves, three bu 


ub 


I may now add 


It was believed by 


vote. 


dred ; and now Depretis is doing his utmost to 
unite Conservatives and Progressists, in order 
to deprive the Radicals of any influence in the 
decisions of the House. His first victory was 
effected on the oath question. Deputy Fallaroni 
having refused to take the oath, the Government 
brought iu a bill declaring the seat of any mem- 
ber-elect who refuses to take the oath to be 
vacant within two months, the same penalty 
to be inflicted should a member fail to present 
himself in the House itself. This is a most reac 
tionary measure. Italy is still ruled by the old 
statute granted by Charles Albert in 154s, al- 
though in the plebiscite of Lombardy, annexing 
that province to Piedmont, it was expressly 
stipulated that the population should be sum 
moned to elect a constituent assembly, whence 
should issue the new constitution. This formula 
was omitted from all the other plébiscites, the 
populations being called to vote for or against 
their union under Victor Emmanuel and his 
beirs. But it stands to reason that a statute 
granted by the King of a small province, just 
emerged from despotism, cannot suffice for a 
population of nearly thirty millions, especially 
considering that certain provinces, such as 
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Venetian Lombardy and Tuscany, were in pos 
| session of far more enlightened codes. 

| And vet this same statute merely provides 
that “senators and deputies, before being ad 
mitted to the exercise of their functions 
swear to be faithful to the King, to observe the 
statute and the the 
their functions in view of the inseparable wel 
fare of the King ana of the c There 
no penalty annexed, nor does any later law p: 


shall 


laws of state, and exercise 


muntry 


a seat In 187, Count 


the Pope 


vide for the vacation of 
Crotti, one of the stanch supporters of 
and the temporal power 
take the oath 


instead of simply answering, © Giur 


being summoned to 
Which the Speaker reads aloud 
lL swear 
made answer, “| swear to be faithful to the 
King and to the statute, sa 
siastical laws”: on 
that 


stiictions nor 


divine and ee 
the President adm 
the statute 


After long discussiot 


which 


ished him permits neither re 
reserves 

and when a considerable 
House voted the fol 
‘The College of 
And now 


time bad passed, the 
lowing order of the day 
Verres is declared vacant 
after filleen vears have ¢ 
other deputy refuses to swear 


Was not the ! 


same decision appled In p 
sent instance, Deputy Ceneri proposed the abol 
tion of the oath, but was only supported by 
twenty-six Ultra Radicals > whereas, while th 
majority voted with Depretis for his bern 
measure, sIXtv eight voted against it, and Signes 
Bonghi, the main pillar of the derate Chut 
in an elaborate article, demonstrates that the 
new law is at e and the same time unjust ar 
UNNeCcessary It is a significant fact, howeve 
that the first measure voted by a House electe 
one might almost sav, by universal suffrage 
should be of a react ry pature 

The den vatic party vertheless, is 1 
increasing in force and ino numbers itside the 
Hous« Its nsels are by 1 ans revolu 
tionary, in the strict sense f the word, as the 
tirst article of its creed is respect for the will of 
the nation and deprecation of anv violent at 
tempts to change the present order of tl 
Its chief efforts are directed against the evils of 
centralization A country like Italy, divided 
hitherto into seven provinces, each ruled from a 
separate centre, suffers exceptionally from. thi 
ridiculous attempt to regulate its every move 
ment from Rome lake the late inundations 
In the bad old davs of despotism, the great 


regulated by the local 
engineers expressly edu 


pecial functions being resident 


e chief towns along the The rivers 


rise the hundredth part of an 


banks. 
inch 


wit! 


ut the alarm being given all along the 
line. Immense magazines Were kept stored with 
sacks of earth, faggots, cradles, huge stones, and 
other the 
embankments or strengthening the outworks. 


material necessary for heightening 


Now nothing can be done save by direct orders 
from Rome, 


of public servants. In 


transmitted through the hierarchy 


the recent instances, a 
of citizens who rushed to the places 


threatened, 


number 


and actually prevented a catas 


trophe, were menaced with condign punishment 


for their services Again, it being deemed 
necessary to cut one of the embankments, in 
irder to allow the fleods free exit to the sea, 


while awaiting the necessary orders from Rome 
the river burst itsembankment in five places, 
carrying death and destruction in its course ; 
and at the present moment, In midwinter, thou- 
sands of families are houseless and 
huddled in 


homeless, 
barns, granaries, and unhealthy 
churches, where diarrhoea and diphtheria are 


decimating their numbers. The sums collected 


by private charity or sent by the Government 
are doled out by the syndics in the form of black 
bread, a shakedown of straw, and a horse-cloth, 
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It is natural enough that the adversaries of ex 
isting institutions should contrast the Polesine, 
inundated and left to rot, with Chicago burned 
down and rebuilt in six months, 

At the present moment the Oberdank agita- 
tion bids fair to assume serious proportions. 
Unlike the *‘ unredeemed Italy” agitation of 1880, 
promoted and fostered by political agitators, 
the present movement is a spontaneous outburst 
of popular hatred for the very name of Austria. 
It isnotso much that the Italians are specially 
anxious for the annexation of Trieste and the 
Italian Tyrol as that the very idea of an Italo- 
Austrian alliance is abhorrent to them. The 
execution 
memories of the assassination of over 4,000 pa 
triots in 1849-50, the brutal butchering of Cicero- 
acchio and his sons, the murder of Ugo Bassi, 
the ten martyrs hung at Mantua in 1552, the 
wholesale executions in Milan after the 6th of 
February, 1853, and the continued series of in- 
sults, woman-beatings, and murders perpetrated 
in Lombardy and Venice up to the last hour of 
Austrian occupation, Sixteen years are too few 
to efface such memories. Guerrazzi’s dying 
hour was embittered by hearing a band play the 
Austrian National Anthem. When the Emperor 
of Austria came to Venice all the chief families 
and many of the poorest quitted the city, and 
the Marquis George Pallavicini, “cousin to the 
King” in virtue of being Knight of the Annun- 
ciata, in answer to the King’s invitation to be 
present at the Imperial reception, replied : 
“Your Majesty forgets that for twenty years I 
wore the uniform of an Austrian galley slave.” 
King Humbert has never recovered the popu- 
larity he lost during his visit to Vienna, and any 
attempt to force on the projected alliance will be 
prejudicial, not to say fatal, to monarchy. The 
prevailing irritation is increased by the fact that 
the first demonstrations of sympathy with the 
victim, such as the publication of Carducci’s 
wonderful prose poem, and the hundreds of tele- 
grams of condolence to the mother, who has since 
died of grief, were allowed to pass. Then came 
remonstrances from Vienna, and Siguor Depretis 
set about the work of repression with a zeal 
never shown by D’Azeglio or Cavour when Aus- 
tria was actually thundering at the gates of little 
Piedmont. One hundred and fifty-nine newspa- 
pers have been sequestrated during tbe past 
week, sixty-nine arrests made in one night, pri 
vate domiciles illegally entered, sculptors’ studios 
overturned in quest of Oberdank busts, while 
Depretis actually refused an ivterpellation on the 
subject of the execution. The stone thrown at 
Count Paar's carriage and the revolver fired at 
the Austrian armsare the isolated acts of two 
crazy youths, The leaders of the popular party 
have taken no part in the agitation, and would 
deprecate the idea of a war at the present time, 
knowing Italy to be utterly unprepared in any 
Although the Austrian official press puts 
a good face on the matter, and praises the Gov- 
ernment for its admirable energy in repression, 
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case. 


| speech delivered in Bolivar, Tenn. 


of Oberdank has revived the bitter | 








it is quite certain that the Emperor of Austria | 


will not pay bis projected visit to Italy this year, 
and that it would be the height of unwisdom 
were he to attempt it. M. W. 


‘ (hare ¥ 
Correspondence. 
NOT IN FAVOR OF 

DIATION. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


TENNESSEE REPU- 


Sirk: As a reader of your journal, I am fa- 
miliar with its well-known willingness to hear 
all sides of all questions, in order that your 
readers may know the truth. I cannot forbear, 


when so much is being said at this time against 


! a letter to Governor Porter, 


The Nation. 


the people of Tennessee, to say a word in their 


behalf. They have been greatly misunderstood 
by many, and vilely slandered by the railroad 
monopolists. I state it upon my honor as a man 
(and I formerly lived in Tennessee, and know 
what I say to be true) that there has never been 
a party in that State in favor of repudiation ; 
and in this I am sustained by the Hon. John L. 
G. Sneed, ex-Judge of the Supreme Court of that 
State, who made the same statement in a recent 
All of the 
people are in favor of paying the State debt 
proper—that is, the debt from which the people 
received the direct benefit—in full ; and the only 
trouble has arisen over the railroad debt, which 
is now in dispute and litigation, and awaiting 
argument in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The bonds are a lien upon the railroads 
until they are paid. The railroads regularly 
paid the interest on the -bonds before the war, 
and should pay it now. Many good men and 
true have long held that, inasmuch as the rail- 
roads received the direct benefit from the rail- 
road debt, they in good conscience and equity 
should pay it; and I rejoice to say that the 
recent decision of the U. S. Circuit Court in 
Arkansas, in regard to a similar debt, contracted 
in a similar way, triumphantly vindicates them 
from the charge of repudiation, and sustains 
their position. 

But, waiving the question of the liability of 
the railroads, and considering the equities on 
both sides, the people now say to the bondhold- 
ers: We will pay the State debt proper dollar 
for dollar, and we will settle the railroad debt 
at 50 cents on the dollar, with bonds bearing 
interest at 3 per cent. Ever since the war, bills 
for a settlement of the debt have been regularly 
‘railroaded” through the Legislature, but the 
people couldn’t be forced to swallow them. In 
the last election in that State, the people for the 
first time took this matter into their own hands, 
and now tender the 100-6 and 50-3 settlement as 
a finality. This is a settlement upon a true 
State-credit basis, and the bondholders should 
accept it, because it is one which the people can 
and will maintain. I venture the prediction 
that when the present Legislature shall have re- 
corded the will of the people by passing the 
100-6 and 50-3 bill, and the position of the State 
shall have become thoroughly understood, the 
bonds will rise in the market, and Tennessee’s 
credit will stand as high as that of any other 
State in the Union.—Very respectfully yours, 

Louis G, MUNFORD. 

3 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, Jan. 20, 1883, 

| We cannot, on our correspondent’s theory, 
account for the widespread delusion on this 
subject. The present struggle between Ten- 
nessee and her creditors began in 1877, when 
the latter submitted to an arbitration advising 
‘the issuance of new six per cent. bonds at 
the rate of sixty per cent. of the total amount 
of principal and past-due interest,” and a spe- 
cial tax levy to mect them. The Legislature 
met expressly to consider this compromise, 
but failed to agree, and its non-action was 
universally regarded as proof of a popular 
majority in favor of repudiation. Postmas- 
ter-General Key contended at the time, in 
that the debt 
was justly due; that in its capitol and 
its railroad system the State had got value 
received for its bonds, all of which, even 
those considered wrongfully issued, ‘‘ were 
issued under laws providing for their issu- 
ance, by public officers selected by the people 
of the State.” He declared it an incontro- 
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vertible maxim that ‘‘there is more of 
honesty and honor in paying a debt not just 
ly incurred than in repudiating and refusing 
to pay one justly due.” In 1879 the Legisla- 
ture refused to entertain the adjustment still 
offered by the State’s creditors, or even a 50-4 
compromise. Last year, however, the bonds 
were issued at sixty, but the question of pay 
ment was so far from being closed that the 
fall electoral campaign (whose verdict the 
defaulting State Treasurer so scrupulously re- 
garded) was fought and carried in favor of 
nothing better than 50-3. 

But it is well torecall what preceded 1877— 
the doleful era of Virginia readjustment and 
the Bland bill in Congress. We quote froin 
the Nashville correspondence of the 7ridune 
(December 6, 1877): 

‘*In 1866, Tennessee, instead of paying the in 
terest on her bonds, merely funded it. She re- 
peated it in 1868, From July, 1869, to January, 
1874, she paid not a dollar of interest. In 1875, 
she funded her past due bonds and coupons, 
allowing no interest on bonds past-due five and 
ten years, or upon coupons past-due four 
years. The interest thus openly repudiated 
amounted, [ am informed, to upwards of 
31,124,000. On January 20, 1875, she repealed 
so much of the Funding Act as_ requir- 
ed the Treasurer to set apart revenue to pay the 
interest on the funded bonds. Her last per- 
formance was to send a commission to New 
York to delude the bondholders by significant 
suggestions that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and that they bad better offer ‘voluntarily’ 
to accept sixty per cent. in full of their claims. 
Again I ask, what does it require to tarnish the 
escutcheon of such a State ’” 

—Ep. Nation. ] 


LUNACY LAWS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your recent able editorial entitled 
“Doctor and Judge,” criticising the report of 
the Permanent Commission of the Medico- Legal 
Society, which proposes reforms in the lunacy 
laws of this State, you fall into an unintentional 
error as to the recommendations of that Com- 
mission as to the right of lunatics confined in 
asylums to have an impartial medical examina- 
tion at all times into their mental condition. 

The recommendation of the Permanent Com- 
mission was that ‘‘every person confined as a 
lunatic should have the right, without public 
expense, to have his mental state and condition 
examined by competent medical experts entirely 
disconnected with the officers of the institution 
in which he is confined.” 

Your unfavorable criticism as to this recom 
mendation of the Commission in this respect 
will, I trust, be changed on a careful perusal of 
that report, a copy of which I have the honor to 
enclose.—Truly yours, 

** PERMANENT COMMISSION,” 

THE Union LEAGUE CLUB, Jan, 29, 1883, 

{If the examination is to be made at the 
expense of the alleged lunatic, the proposal 
very likely would not, in the majority of 
cases, lead to any trouble ; still, why should 
inmates of a lunatic asylum have a perpetual 
right to set on foot inquiries into their sanity, 
even at their ownexpense’? Their right to a 
full inquiry in the first instance should be 
carefully guarded, and there should be such 
a supervision of asylums as to make it impos- 
sible for those in charge of them to keep 
patients after they are cured ; but that a man 
judicially committed to an asylum one day 
should have a right to set on foot an inquiry 
into his own mental condition the day after, 
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and to renew this as often during his stay as 
he fails to establish his sanity, seems to us to 


carry protection against abuses to a point at 
which it becomes an itself.--Ep 
NATION. ] 


THE PROTECTION OF BOOkS. 


abuse in 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the excellent letter upon ‘' The Inte 
rests of American Art” published in your issue 
of yesterday, I note the following paragraph : 

‘The protection of books does come logically 
into our illogical system of political economy, 
because the capital and labor involved in the 
production of books are pure trade interests, 
and, combined with our systematic piracy of 
foreign brains, the tariff on books probably does 
not make books dearer or discourage their pro 
duction, for the books which without the tariff 
would be printed abroad are now printed at 
home. .. .” 

The error of this statement is so manifest that 
it seems almost a waste of time and of your 
space to correct it. Yet it should be corrected ; 
for it must be upon some such incomplete view 
of the case that those protectionists who are ani- 
mated by sincere zeal for the public welfare 
maintain this American tax upon knowledge. 
The protection of books enters logically into our 
illogical system of political economy only so far 
as there are books to protect; in other words, 
the imposition of duty upon a foreign publica- 
tion for the protection of American publishers 
is illogical unless that publication is reproduced 
here. The only escape is to hold—as the protec 
tionists, to do them justice, perhaps do hold 
that one book is as good as another, and that, if 
the reader is prevented by the duty from buying 
the foreign book he needs for his pleasure or in- 
struction, he will seek his pleasure in some other 
book printed here, or turn his investigations into 
some other channel, on account of the impossi- 
bility, in most subjects of study, of obtaining, 
after reaching a certain point, books of Ameri 
can manufacture. In point of fact, very few 
works in foreign languages are ever reproduced 
here, in translations or otherwise ; and a very 
small proportion even of English works upon 
higher branches of learning can command suffi- 
cient sale to bear reprinting in America. Many 
of these books are very costly, and the duty 
upon them, while it amounts to but a trifling 
item in the public revenue, falls as a real bard 
ship upon the small number of educated people 
who must pay it, and does not benefit pecu- 
niarily the few mercenary individuals who are 
chiefly responsible for the antagonistic position 
assumed by the United States toward higher 
education, literary, artistic, and antiquarian—a 
position as dishonorable to us in this age of en 
lightenment as it is striking in its contrast to the 
strong encouragement extended to this educa- 
tion by all the great nations of Europe. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Tuomas W. Lup.Low. 

CoTTaAGE Lawn, YONKERS, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1883 

MR. H. H. BANCROFT'S LITERARY ME 

THODS. 
To THE EpitTor OF THE NATION : 

Str : The admirable review of Mr. Hubert 
Howe Bancroft’s ‘History of Central America,’ 
which appeared in your issue of January 25, was 
necessarily kept within the limits of a criticism 
on the volume itself. But it seems to me that 
the time has come when a word should be said 
as to the methods employed by that author in 
the manufacture of the books which bear bis 
name. 

Some years since, when it was announced that 
Mr.H.H. Bancroft, a successful bookseller and sta 
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tioner of San Franciseo, was collecting all avail 
able material relating to the history of the Paci 
tic Coast, the wed upon as 
one of great public spirit. At that time Mr 
Bancroft was not known to have written any 
or, if he had, his writings were so incon 
siderable as to have escaped observation. B 
details of 
dusiness he had acquired a competence, and, so 


work was justly ku 


thing, 


careful attention to the an exacting 


far as the public could judge, he now proposed 
to make a collection which should be of value 
to the historian whenever the latter appeared. 
Upon the publication of ‘The Native Races of 
the Pacific Coast,’ the general reader learned for 
the first time of Mr. Bancroft’s literary aspira 
tions, and the citizens of San Francisco felt a 
natural surprise at the capabilities of one who 
could devote all bis waking hours to the station 
ery trade and yet produce five ponderous volumes 


within so short a time. A vague and evasive 
explanation that Mr. Bancroft had been 
‘assisted by a number of collators and in 
dexers was, however, accepted as sufficient. But 


of late those who bave been interested in literary 


matters upon the Pacilic Coast bavi me to 
know that the Mr 


played has been simply that of Macenas, now 


part which Bancroft has 
trying to plume himself in the laurels of Horace 
Mr. Bancroft’s historical library is situated on 
Valencia Street, in San Francisco, the width of 
the city from the book and stationery establish 
\t the latter 
place is carried on an extensive and complicated 


ment where he spends his time 


business, including, besides the departments men 
lithographing, book 
head 

directing, signing 


Mr 


tioned, others for printing, 
binding, law-publishing, ete., at the 
which, day, 
checks, managing the innumerable details, 


any business 


Bancroft may be seen. At the Valencia Street 
library there are, to be sure, a number of pet 


But 
more important than that, there are two or three 


sons engaged in collating aud indexing 


gentlemen and one lady engaged in whit 
ing the histories which bear Mr. Banecroft’s 
name. It is not denied that what they write 
is submitted to Mr. Bancroft, whe is a sort 


of managing editor to the bureau which he 
bas founded : but I am credibly informed that 
page after page goes into print without a mark 
or interlineation by Mr. Bancroft. That he 
could not at the same time write bistories in 


such voluminous and rapid succession and at 
tend to the multifarious aifairs of a large and 
complex business, is self-evident. Four or 
different histories on differ: 


coast, such as Oregon, Utah, California, ete 


nt sections of the 
in course of simultaneous production, each see 
tion being taken by a different writer 
facts are deliberately suppressed, 





authors, unknown and underpaid, are passed witt 


asturring acknowledgment simply intended to 
quiet those who know the facts, are sufficient 
reasons why those facts shi i be published 
Mr. Bancroft deserves great credit f the ex 
penditure of large sums of money in collectir 


valuable historical material. Governor 
Stanford deserves great credit for his munit 
‘ence in providing the means by which the ex 
periments in instantaneous photography we 
carried on, and by which Dr. Stil n was en 
bled to observe the movements of the borse and 


nimal 


rStanfonl, not content with bein 


had endeavored to assume to himself 
he disc ‘esses and tl 
of the book. common h 
out ‘* Hands off 
for sale: but 
bought or sold. 

Again, in the publication of his bureaucratic 
histories, Mr. Bancroft displays remarkable 
thrift, and the habits of the methodical business 


wery of the pro authorsbip 


mesty would have cried 
Men's time and services 


cannot 


are 


literary reputation be 
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man still cling te him. For several months pri 


to the appearance of the volume just noticed 


vou, the newspapers of San Francisco were aj 


proached by his agents with offers to furnish 
articles containing information” as to t 
forthcoriuing volumes, and with intimations that 
friendly notices would be liberally rewarded 
The only magazine on the Pacitie Coast 
tained a long article lauding Mr. Bancrot 

the pen of a lady emploved im his burea 
Similar articles have appeared — elsew! 
emanating from the author of the book al 

to be published and from his emplovees. S 


little did Mr 
personally assured the writer that he was w 
to 


respectable 


Bancroft 


CuOnOCenL 


pay liberally for favorable re 


piper, not tt nking r know 
apparentiv, that respectable 


pMIpPOrs Vere 


those with which such a bea 1 ' 
made 
Such have been the means eripleved mt 
production and publication of this work, a 
is to be regretted that wh by su 
fair means as establishing a valual ‘ ‘ 
of historical books and documents, bas be 
entitled to great praise, should beso lustf 
renown as to adopt unfair means { totan 
CHARLES HI 

New Yor ar ars SS 
RELIGION AND HON \1 {ARV Al 
Tro THE Epirok oF THE NATION 

Sim: As a Harvard gra te, w : 
terest all hat . \ \ i \ ter | 
Wish to answer the @appedi w w ot 

f “A Student,” in vour last issue, eons 1 
and to protest against both the roasor in 
The t f bis letter, It oppases the pre 
burch and chapel regulations at H i 
two gr is imelv, that al a s ‘ 
inces required of students by e autl 
are objectionable because required, and that t 
Harvard system in this matt sw an 

t relies in great part t f 

lents 

Not being a pars 1 ca HSW t 

bijection «¢ l Vv. howe 
eXistencr it » stra it |} 
vard. Were Harvard a prison an insa us 
1! the w smight apply: but in Ww al 
ects to being present at religious services is for 
t ’ to Harvard atall. Many lea ! 
there t ir vn? »» rity 11 ear 
be Ve that the Amer n ' 8 Vel 
actually compels his sons to enter Harvard 


irAinst ti r tixed desire, ceasonably expressed 
If, then, the authorities say to the voung men 
who voluntarily come under their control, © Wi 
beheve that a daily public offering of thanks t 
trond * all that He has given us, a confesston of 


sin, and a prayer for His help in our daily life 
Mt only fittin mdu 


not only 
better attainment of the objects for 


torn 


Which yo 


g in itself, but also « 


ive 


1ave come here, and therefore we 


appoin 


service of th 


acon 


venient bour for a short simplest 


form, which we wish vou to attend at least four 


times a week, and we also wish those of the three 


lower classes Who spend Sunday in Cambridge to 


t Y 
“aiiel 


d morning prayer on that day at whatever 
church they select,” [see nothing either unrea 
“forced ” Were Harvard the 
university of its grade in the world. the 


word “forced” might have greater truth, but 


sonable or in if, 


only 


even then there is scarcely any position in this 
country to which a university degree is a neces 
sary qualification 

With the second objection lam more free to 
deal. “A Student” says that the position of the 
Faculty in this matter is‘ both illogical and ab 
surd,” because if Harvard students—many of 
them men of old families North and South, who 
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have grown up amid the best social influence; of 
this country, all of them men with great advan- 
tages for mental development —if these young 
men are put upon their honor, “it simply offers 
a premium on dishonesty.” In a literal sense, of 
course, this is true. In every choice between 
right and wrong the wrong is likely to offer 
temporary advantages, often apparently greater 
than those of the right. But what is meant is, a 
premium of which they take advantage. 

That this is true in some instances, I admit, I 
knew such men, but, though often companionable 
fellows, they were not, could not be, “men who 
would scorn to tell an untruth, and consider their 
word sacred in all other matters.” The weak 
desire to escape the consequences of their own 
actions, even at the cost of truth, influenced them 
in other things besides the matter of church cer- 
tificates. Let me not be thought to look down 
ou these men from the pinnacle of my own right- 
eousness. | often ‘* cut chapel” myself on excuses 
that would not have borne investigation, and 
which | remember with shame and contempt; 
but I alone was to blame, not those who trusted 
my word, That **A Student's” assertion is true 
of Harvard men as a rule, I cannot believe. 
Certainly it was not true of most of my own con- 
temporaries, but then, with all our faults, we did 
W hat that 
form of belief may be, 1 have but a hazy idea, 
but if it tend to make men careless of their 
honor, even in religious matters, I trust that “A 
Student’s” “agnostic” friends will keep their 
precious treasure to themselves. I doubt, too, 
if any men of my class would have gratuitously 
informed the readers of a widely-circulated jour- 
nal that his friends were in the habit of lying 
because they were trusted; but perhaps “ agnos- 


not greatly cultivate *‘ agnosticism,” 


ticism” is to blame for such callousness, 

Even were ‘‘ A Student’s” assertion true, does 
that help his argument? Would he have the 
burden of proof always on the students’ side ? 
We trust men’s honor every day in other mat- 
ters, although we know that it cannot invariably 
be relied upon. We know that the evil of an occa- 
sional breach of trust is less than that of a per 
Why is it ** illogical” to trust 
men in religious matters also? The _ present 
church and chapel rules at Harvard may be in 
expedient (that [ am not discussing), but if we 
Alumni are to vote for overseers who believe in 
** voluntary prayers and common sense,” let us 
have sounder reasons for doing so than those 
‘* A Student” offers. B. 

PHILADELr IA, January 2Y, 1883. 


petual suspicion, 


SOUTHERN HOMICIDE, 

To THE Eprror OF THE NATION ;: 
Sir: Enclosed find $3, my subscription for 
1885. From motives of economy, I had decided 
not to renew it, but every Southern man owes 
you active support in your attack on the cow- 
ardly custom of assassination, which threatens 
to take among us the place left vacant by the 
comparative extinction of the ‘ Code.” No 
right minded man can regret that the duel is out 
of fashion ; but it at least made some pretence 
(usually illusory) of securing equality between 
combatants, and to that extent was less objec- 
tionable than its successor, the street-fight. In 
the latter, the brave man, who is above taking a 
mean advantage and scorns being an assassin, is 
ata terrible disadvantage in meeting a coward- 
ly or murderous adversary. If there is anything 
manly about it, if it bas one redeeming feature 
or any ground of excuse, I cannot see it. That 
in attacking it you are slandering the South, I 
do not admmit—nor even that you are likely to 
injure the South. That you do not fully under- 
stand us nor we you—that you may do us injus- 
tice in other matters, and, as I conceive, have 
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done us injustice—does not affect this issue, on 

which I admit that you are distinctly and 

wholly in the right.—Yours truly, A. hi. 
TENNESSEE, Jan. 24, 1883. 


Notes. 


RosBert CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, will soon re- 
print a rare Ohio pamphlet—Ewel Jeffries’s 
‘Short Biography of John Leith, giving a brief 
account of his travels and sufferings among the 
Indians for eighteen years, etc.,’ originally pub- 
lished in 1831. The present issue, which will be 
edited by Mr. C. W. Butterfield, will be limited 
to 100 copies, or ninety copies for sale, unless the 
demand be shown to be greater before February 
15. 

Among the late Gustave Doré’s latest designs 
were a series of twenty or thirty prompted by 
Poe’s ‘‘ Raven.” These have become the property 
of the Messrs. Harper, who will engrave them 
and make them the occasion of a new and sump- 
tuous edition of that poem, as a companion vol- 
ume to their ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ also illustrated 
by the French artist. The effect of his designs 
as interpreted by our American artists will be 
awaited with interest. 

Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston is preparing 
a second edition of her ‘Original Portraits of 
Washington,’ published a year ago by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. She writes to the American 
Architect that she has profited by the reviews of 
her work, and accepts Mr. Charles Henry Hart’s 
generous Offer of all his data relative to Wash- 
ington portraits. 

Teubner’s editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics have been secured for an American im- 
print by Townsend MacCoun, Chicago, who 
sends us L. Miiller’s ‘Horace’ and Dindorf’s 
‘Iliad.’ They are neat and handy volumes, 
with edges as yellow as pollen-dust, and with 
foreign-looking type and dull-white paper. If 
not so stylish as similar works wholly manufac- 
tured here, they are, we believe, less trying to 
the eyes, especially when read at night. Weare 
still in the bondage of glossy paper. 

The ‘George Eliot Birthday Book’ deviates a 
little from the common form, and is also pe- 
culiar, we believe, in giving only the birth dates 
of famous women—a task which proved insupe- 
rable in the case of not a few, as the editor tells 
us. A rather ghastly heliotype, apparently from 
a crayon portrait of George Eliot, serves as a 
frontispiece (Boston : Hall & Whiting). 

A cheap edition in paper of Henry George’s 
‘ Progress and Poverty ’ has been brought out by 
the John W. Lovell Company. 

A new ‘Bibliotheca Americana’ of Robert 
Clarke & Co. is worth consulting by students, 
book-lovers, and book-buyers. It embraces 6,589 
numbers. 

Mr. Alexander Ireland, whose own work on 
Emerson has been doubled in a second edition, 
sends to the Athenceum lists of articles on Emer- 
son in English and American periodicals, before 
and since his death, foreign translations of and 
articles upon him, and books, pamphlets, etc., 
relating to him. 

Mr. F. Leypoldt’s name stands as publisher (at 
31 Park Row, New York) on the January 
Monthly Reference Lists of the Providence Pub- 
lic Library—a four-page number. Mr. Foster 
returns to the topic of the ‘Civil Service,” 
which he has already so effectively treated in his 
‘Literature of Civil-Service Reform.’ The other 
current topic is ‘‘Gambetta and the Third Re- 
public,” in waich the references show the imme- 
diate utility of ‘ Poole’s Index’ for such biblio- 
graphical publications as this. The side topics, 








or hors d’ceuvres, are “J, G. Whittier” and ‘‘ An 
Elective Judiciary,” 


Inthe twenty-third Forestry Bulletin of the 
Census Office, Professor Sargent makes an esti- 
mate of the consumption of wood in this coun- 


| try during the Census year, and fixes upon 


140,537,439 cords (valued at two and a quarter 
times as many million of dollars) in domestic 
uses alone. Railroads and manufactures con- 
sumed only 5,000,000 more. An interesting 
colored chart exhibits the predominance of wood 
or coal as fuel throughout the United States. 

A new volume of poems by Robert Brown- 
ing, entitled ‘ Jocoseria’; a selection from his 
lectures by Sir H. S. Maine; an autobiographi- 
cal memoir by the late Anthony Troilope; a 
translation of Renan’s ‘Souvenirs d’Enfance’ 
contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes ; and 
an account by Dr. Schlhemann of his recent ex- 
plorations in the Troad, are some of the more 
interesting late London announcements. 

Nature (January 4) reports the opening for 
inspection of the College Hall of Residence for 
Women Students, in connection with the Uni- 
versity of London, at No. 1-Byng Place, Gordon 
Square, London. It is conveniently near the 
London School of Medicine for Women and the 
British Museum. Sir John Lubbock is Trea- 
surer of the Building Fund, which in time wiil 
be drawn on for a larger building. This ex- 
ample should stimulate a similar benefaction 
for the Harvard ‘‘ Annex.” 

Messrs. Acland and Ransome, whose very 
original and helpful manual of ‘ English Politi- 
cal History’ we have more than once had the 
pleasure of praising, have had the further good 
thought to extract from their work the pages 
covering the last half century, which they label 
a ‘Handbook of British Politics’ (London: Riv- 
ingtons). ‘This shilling pamphlet can readily be 
consulted by any one reading that portion of 
British, or, indeed, of modern history. It is in- 
dexed by administrations, as Canning’s Ministry, 
1827; Lord Goderich’s, 1827; Duke of Welling- 
ton’s, 1828, etc. An Appendix gives the consti- 
tution of the Houses of Lords and of Commons, 
and the changes wrought by the Reform Acts of 
1832 aud 1867-8, together with the titles of acts 
of Parliament relating to labor and labor organ- 
izations, and a select list of pertinent works, bis- 
torical, biographical, politico-economical, etc., 
for the epoch under review. 

We have received the current issue of ‘ The 
Year’s Art’ (London: Sampson Low & Co.), 
Mr. Marcus Huish has joined with him in his 
editorial labors Mr. David C. Thomson, au- 
thor of the meritorious ‘ Life of Thomas 
Bewick’ not long since reviewed by us. 
For all that pertains to British Art, even 
to the year’s legal decisions affecting art and 
to the acquisitions of galleries, this annual 
is a complete store of information in great 
measure obtainable nowhere else. Such is the 
obituary of the year, the list of fine-art dealers 
and the directory of artists, filling seventy-five 
pages; the list of members of the Royal Acade- 
my from 1768 to 1882, now first published; the 
art sales of 1882; the catalogue of engravings 
and etchings published from December, 1881, to 
November, 1882; that of the chief art-books, etc. 
The announcement is made on p. 174 that the 
next issue will contain ‘‘some account of the 
many important art institutions (galleries, mu- 
seums, art-schools, clubs, societies, and publica- 
tions) of the English-speaking countries of the 
world.” To this end the codperation of secreta- 
ries is particularly requested by Mr. Huish 
(whose address is New University Club, St. 
James Street, London, 8. W.) before October 
1, 1883. 

The January Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) is, we 
may safely affirm, the best first number of any 
year since this admirable periodical was found- 
ed, In variety of illustration no one of its 156 
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predecessors can compare with it. It opens with 
a steel engraving after one of Millais’s little 
English damsels; it has its customary representa- 
tive etching, from a French hand, representing 
the Hotel de Cluny: it reproduces in facsimile 
two chalk studies of female heads (one tinted) 
by Mr. £. J. Poynter; it gives a number of ex- 
cellent woodcuts of the New Forest: uses * pro- 
cess” work for another kind of illustrations; and 
finally employs a sort of photogravure called 
‘‘ink-photo” to represent that most striking monu- 
mental group erected in memory of Philippe Pot, 
and preserved in a private museum at Dijon. 
The text accompanying this last full-page print 
is very readable, and so is Mr. Hamerton’s first 
paper on Paris in its artistic aspects. He makes 
two remarks worth quoting: that Paris owes its 
magnificence to the apartment system of living, 
which determined tbe domestic architecture; 
and that, not to mention other and moral losses 
which the great lodging-houses involve, they 
dwarf the principal monuments—drown them 
out, so to speak. Once, he says, even in London, 
the Nelson Monument seemed too tall; now not 
an inch could be spared. It was the perception 
of this fact that determined the location of the 
Alexandrian obelisk in Central Park. Before 
leaving the Portfolio, let us also mention an 
article on the new Law Courts, with a general 
view and some details. 

Among the latest volumes in the Tauchnitz 
series are the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 
the ‘ Professor at the Breakfast Table,’ and the 
‘ Poet at the Breakfast Table.’ The appearance 
of these books in the German-English collection 
is simultaneous with the handsome new Boston 
edition, and with a reprint of the earliest book in 
the English ‘‘ Mayfair Library” of Messrs, 
Chatto & Windus. 

M. Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, * L’Evangé 
liste,’ is now appearing in the Paris Figaro; M. 
Zola’s ‘Au Bonheur des Dames’ is coming out 
daily in Gil Blas; and M. Halévy’s ‘ Criquette’ 
has just been begun in the Temps. 

We record the progress of the following serial 
publications: Kluge’s *‘ Etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch,’ parts 3-4, Aehr-Pauke (Strassburg: 
Karl J. Triibner); ‘Brehm’s Thierleben,’ Parts 
61-65, still in the Mammals; and Diintzer’s 
illustrated ‘Goethe’s Werke,’ Parts 15-18 (New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.). 


—In Lippincott’s for February, Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton, under the title ‘‘ This Our Bro- 
ther,” shows how the nature of the East Florida 
negro is perverted and corrupted by the Northern 
tourist. The great argument for steady work, in 
the mind of the negro in Florida, as elsewhere in 
the South, is the necessity of providing against 
the winter. But where his habitat is a region 
frequented by the tourist, he can often find light 
employment in hotels and boarding-houses at 
wages which give him a great distaste for the 
small profits to be gained by planting corn. If 
he is very lazy, he will *‘ find congenial occupa- 
tion in rowing a boat, running or rather loung 
ing on an errand, loafing around wharves and 
hotels for chance jobs,” or even ‘in capturing 
young alligators and mocking-birds or stealing 
orange-blossoms for the benefit of the Northern- 
ers.” Thus, when the spring comes, he bas got 
through the winter with such comfort, thanks to 
the tourist, that no amount of argument will in- 
duce him to appreciate the value of providence. 
Even his own proverb, ‘‘as pore as July,” fails 
to teach him practical wisdom. The picture 
is probably exaggerated, for the number of 
Northern tourists who go to Florida in the win- 
ter is surely not sufficient to affect a very wide 
area ; but, granting that their influence is bale- 
ful, how is the evil to be remedied ? The tourist 
will goto Florida for health or pleasure, and 
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consequently hotel life will furnish the negro 
with a kind of occupation which some negroes 
will always prefer to agriculture. The negro 
will have to get accustomed to winter-hotel life 
in the Scutb, just as he has in the North to sum- 
mer-hotel life. The Saratoga hotel negro gets 
along without agriculture, and, to judge by our 
experience in the North, it is not he who 
suffers from the ‘‘ guest,” but the latter who is 
the victim of negro activity and thnft. Free- 
dom will ultimately, no doubt, produce the same 
effect in the South. The writer justly criticises 
the tourist habit of showing ‘‘an interest” in 
the freedmen by indiscriminate  present-giv 


ing, and of converting the church services 
into a regular Sunday entertainment, by 


contributions of sbow 


being 


money, the religious 
diverting as possible by 
flock in return. S. P. Seott 
has an illustrated article on Saragossa, and an 
anonymous contributor on * Beauty 
Bric-i-Brac * makes an elaborate protest against 
‘the present tendency to identify the love of 
luxury, ostentation, curiosity, and 
with the love of beauty.” A great deal that is 
said about the collector is true ; but we, in our 
turn, must protest against 
for the desire to possess the 


made = as 
pastor and 


versus 


fashion 


his being denounced 
* objects” he ad 
The idea of the writer, that the love of 
beauty may be cultivated to that point that see 
ing beautiful objects will be regarded as 


mires, 


teal 
possession,” and when the desire to own them 
will come to be thought *‘ vulgar,” may com 
mend itself to art critics ; but we fear it wall be 
a long time before either artists or *‘ art patrons” 
will look upon it with any favor. 


‘A Lost Function in Roraance’ is the title of 
a pamphlet (published by G, P. Putnam's Sons 
in which Mr. Caroll Bryce discusses one branch 
of the old question of the moral uses of fiction. 
He shows very easily that most of the present 
English and American novelists differ from their 
great predecessors in not undertaking to teach a 
lesson of any kind. Mr. James, for instance, or 
Mr. Black, has no message to deliver to man 
kind, no sins to scourge, no abuses to attack 
They are simple storytellers, each in his own 
different way. “Contemporaneous fiction, then, 
here and inv England, seems, so far as novels are 
concerned, generally to lack any very aggressive. 
consuming, and positive moral purpose.” The 
fact stated by Mr. Bryce few psopie will be in 
clined to dispute, but we do not find him offering 
any suggestions as to a remedy. The modern 
novelist has had his attention called to this pecu- 
liarity very often; but his reply is that he does 
not want to teach, that the function of teaching 
is disagreeable to him, and that he proposes to 
go on telling stories in his own way. He says, 
too, that the public are tired of being taught and 
want to be amused; moreover, that literature 
is an art in itself, and that romance is all the 
better for having lost the function the disqappear- 
ance of which Mr. Bryce deplores. Those who 
are interested in this subject will find a good deal 
of food for profitable reflection in the case .of 
Hawthorne, a novelist whose stories had no prac 
tical moral purpose whatever. The author of the 
* Scarlet Letter’ cared no more for “reform” than 
Mr. James does, yet his romances would lose a 
very great part of their interest if it were not for 
their hold upon the conscience of the reader. 
Pure art for art's sake would, we suppose, not 
appeal to the conscience at all; but any perma 
nent future for fiction on such terms seems to us 
out of the question, as long as novel-readers re 
main moral agents. 


—The address on “ The Place of Original Re- 
search in College Education,” read before the Na- 
tional Educational Association last summer by 
Prof. John Henry Wright, of Dartmouth, has 
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been reprinted in a separate form, and deserves 
more attentive consideration than most of suc! 
papers do. The author has still the glow of Ger 
man training fresh upon bim, and it is natural 
that he should attack American problems by 
German methods, and that he should wna 
those problems to have been less studied than 
they have been by men who have added t> G 
man traming the sobering experencs { mar 
years of work under American conditi: K 
our older men are perbaps a litt 

the needed reforms are to be initiated, they w 
doubtless be initiated bw ¥ ing then wl K 
Professor Wright. feel keenly the w f 
stimulative and directive ager 

potent In German university fe \s w 


still be content to learn from Germany, Pt 
Wright bas done good servi by the prepara 
of his careful, copious, and attractive a 

the workivg of the German s 

gicum fromthe tune of Gesner to the pres 
Due 


“model seminary 


day spNice has been ven ft 
“and those who hay " 
beck’s cdmirable memoir of the great ten 

well as those who have not, w Le 
the essence of this 


Only we must remember that t . 

was originated simply as a correctiy 
“funnel” system of absorbu tut \ 
its use depends almost wt yon the ca 

the director 
teachers there are few, the w 
Ritschl's power over his students was a 


which he himself thionty explat 


mystery “love.” Tt must tx 

that Professor Wright ts not blind to t! id 

of seminary organization. Hoe ist ar sichted 
an American for that, and he has a th: 
word tosav about “narrowing specialties d 
“ precociousness ” 
on the sophistic character of sor f the work 
that is done The whole machinery of © disputa 
tien” 


requires skiufu 


sion is not to degenerate 
But the pampblet treats of original rese 

aud we are interested in the German s 

onlv so far as it promotes original resear 

Now, 

phrase, and it n 


mof German doctor dissertations 


large proporti 


WIM we 1 Ta) Tist 
Supposed ft ist 


which ar t 

panier of such work, cannot be properly classed 
under that head. Much of i 
statistic on lines already laid down, without a 


} 


new idea to enliven the mass of details. But if 


original research means 


slaps 


search, investigation as opposed to absorption 


no one can deny the importance of engaging in 
such work as soon as the student is adk 
equly ped. 


If we should 


quately 
But what constitutes adequate equip 
ment / demand in America for 
classical philology what is theoretically demand 
absolute readiness in the formal 
should he 


Iden time to which one 


ed in Germany 
command of Latin and Greek—we 
found to postpone the gv 
would gladly look forward as in the near future 
Everybody sees that the trouble lies largely at 
the doors of our secondary 


usually satisfied with a meagre 


schools, which are 
preparation for 
the very slight classical entrance examination of 
our colleges. The average age of the Freshman 
is much higher than it was twenty or thirty 
years ago, and requirement and preparation have 
not kept pace with the advance. What has been 
gained in accuracy of grammatical knowledge 
has been lost in command of vocabulary, in ar 

tual acquaintance with authors. ©The modicum 
of classical reading done by a boy of seventeen is 
absurdly small, and in the latter years of college 
life young men are often getting up elementary 
text books at an age when the German student i- 
working on higher lines of research. 
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We have received from H. Champion, 15 quai 
Malaquais, Paris, an English circular which is 
noteworthy not merely for the two periodicals 
advertised in it, but for the way in which they 
are described it says, 
according to the Documents and articles 


‘The following papers,” 
~ are, 
they contain, to beadmitted amongst the most 
useful Le Cabinet historique. New 
.eries, published under the Direction of Mr. U. 
Robert, clerk attached to the Manuscripts of 
‘National Library. The first part is entirely con- 
sacrated, ete., ete., the second part contains: his 
torical and bibliographical works, referring to 
the records and Libraries, such as: inventories, 
catalogues, etc. list of books kept 
every day with the greatest care, is to return 
many useful services to the Librarians. The Cabi 
net Historique has, amongst his colleagues: M. 
Omont, of the Manuscript’s oftice; M. Molinier, 
of the Magazine’s Library, etc. 2'.La Bibliothéque 
Nationale, ‘Montbly recueil’ of the latest french 
publications, with an appendix containing the 
list of maps and ancient books newly entered in 
the ‘departement’ of printed things. This bulletin 
published by the National Library contains the 
complete nomenclature of the lawful deposit; it 
is, in a word, the catalogue of the National Li 
brary kept ‘au courant’ with the indication of 


ones, 1 


A toreign 


the prices.” 


For folks who have to do with books, accu- 
racy and completeness in the giving of proper 
names are quite indispensable. Yet even the 
mother of Jakob Grimm might have smiled had 
she seen his name expanded to Jakob Ludwig 
Karl Grimm, as it is in some library catalogues. 
And a personal acquaintance of the Muscovite lin 
guist, Rudolph Westphal, ventures the assertion 
that even Westphal himself bas forgotten the other 
names which conscientious librarians have insert- 
ed in pencil on his title-pages. But coming years 
may produce other Grimms, with Jakob amcng 
their Christian names, so that no less degree of 
fulness would prove distinctive. The already 
established fashion of christening children with 
three names, and the gradually prevailing fashion 
of printing these in full on the title-page of books, 
are onthe wholeentirely commendable. Geoffrey 
Chaucer and William Stakspere managed, in 
deed, to scrape through tolerably successful lite- 
rary careers without middje names, and the lat- 
ter was as vacillating in the orthography of his 
surname as the most ardent modern spelling-re- 
former could desire; albeit the somewhat ex- 
ceptional character of the writings of these two 
eminent men will doubtless continue for some 
time longer to distinguish them sufficiently from 
possible homonymous rivals to whom the future 
may give birth. Far more troublesome to biblio- 
vraphers than either of these kinds of cases must 
be those in which an author's name changes while 
an index is in press or library-cards are in mak- 
ing. Fancy, for instance, the sighs of the poor 
cataloguer as he changes the card-headings of 
‘Adam Bede’ and the score that follow it, from 
“ Eliot, George,” to “Evans, Marian,” and then 
to “ Lewes, Marian Evans,” and then to “Cross, 
Marian Evans [Lewes],” and finally, on sober 
afterthought, back to the original pseudonym. 
These heaved and all these 
changes made in a well-ordered library not five 


sighs have been 


miles from Boston. 


But not only women, from whom such 
trouble might naturally be expected—even ten, 
too, have begun to vex librarians by their matri- 
monial alliances. Probably the only man who 
may be said to have made a new departure in 
comparative philology since Bopp is Dr. Karl 
Brugmann, of Leipsic. He began life and attain- 
ed celebrity with only one x at the end of his 
name. But a few months ago, the preparations 
for bis wedding having been made, it was found 
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at the civil marriage (Civil-trauung) that the 
license permitted only a Brugmann with two n’s 
to be joined in holy matrimony, and the groom 
was required to sign the blanks accordingly. 
tather than postpone the happy day, and on the 
advice of the bride’s father, whois a jurisconsult, 
it was decided tosign with two n’s, under protest, 
and investigate afterward. And on inquiry, the 
parson who made out the papers said that the 
name stood as he had written it not only in the 
certificate of baptism (Zaufschein), but also 
throughout the parish register. And so, though 
the family was originally Dutch, and the single n 
originally correct, the young Doctor concluded 
to prevent any future difliculties by changing to 
Brugmann, and the whole family has followed 
him. Of the strictness and thoroughness of Ger- 
man officials these facts are characteristic, and 
for the American philologist who desires to be 
au courant they are noteworthy. It may be 
added that Brugmann is now preparing a ‘ Com- 
pendium of Comparative Philology,’ which is to 
be for the science in its present phase—and no 
doubt its present phase only—-what Schleicher’s 
was for it ten years ago. 


—The Kulturkampfs certainly does not flourish 
in the modern world; but, not deterred by its 
failure in Germany, parties in France and Swit 
zerland have entered upon the experiment. In 
Switzerland the attempt has met, fortunately, 
witb a serious check at the outset. On the 14th 
of last June a Federal decree was issued adding 
a Secretary of Public Instruction to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to look after the execution 
of Article 27 of the Constitution, which establishes 
compulsory free primary education. Hitherto 
the cantons had had the charge of the matter, and 
naturally there had been considerable diversity 
of action, especially between the Protestant and 
Catholiccantons. At first sight the decree seem- 
ed simple and imoffensive enough, but was soon 
seen to portend very serious changes. The Radi- 
cal leader, M. Schenck, showed his band with a 
most imprudent frankness. He was not only 
going to introduce uniformity of secular teach- 
ing, but to draw up ascheme of moral and reli- 
gious instruction, which was to be enforced not 
merely in the public, but in the private schools 
It is true he intended so to construct it that 
it shouid not contradict any of the creeds pro- 
fessed in Switzerland; but what chance was there 
of his succeeding ¢ and if he succeeded, whom 
would he have satisfied with bis Government reh- 
gion ? Of course it was an attack upon the Catho 
lic cantons, and, as they are in a minority, the 
decree might have been confirmed by the Federal 
Assembly bad it not also been an attack upon 
the liberties of the cantons, which they are by no 
means ready to yield to the Central Government. 
Imagine our Commissioner of Education un 
dertaking to draw up a statement of moral 
aud religious truth to be taught compulso- 
rily in ‘all the primary schools of the United 
States. Our Government has made great pro- 
gress in centralization since the Civil War, but 
neither we nor the Swiss are quite ready for such 
uniformity. Anoverwhelming majority of the 
Federal Assembly persisted in referring the 
question to the people, and the people, on the 26th 
of November, defeated the plan by a decisive 
vote. It is not likely to be speedily resumed. 
The Swiss are getting to be a little tired of reli- 
gious bickerings. The Protestants have haa it 
very much their own way of late. The Federal 
constitution of 1875 secures the civil power 
against the religious. Now perhaps they are 
beginning to feel that it would be safe toindulge 
ina little brotherly love, that they can afford 
to tolerate a little. Possibly they have begun to 


too. 


see that the civil power is safest wben it is entire- 
ly neutral on religious affairs. and contines its 
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efforts to battling the efforts of religious bodies 
to get it under their control. 


—Every one who has given any attention tothe 
subject of Feudalism has felt the difficulty of 
making this state of society, in its structure and 
practical workings, intelligible to bimself. It is 
a thing easy enough to describe in general defini- 
tions, but nothing in the field of history is harder 
than to understand really how it came into exist- 
ence, and how it worked in detail. M. Seignobos, 
of Dijon, has been struck, as he says, by the im- 
possibility of understanding the feudal régime 
by studying it “from the centre of the kingdom 
and the supreme government, because it was 
formed in the country at large and at the bottom 
of society.” He has, therefore, taken a single 
province—Burgundy, in which he resides—and 
made it the subject of a detailed examination, 
the results of which are presented in an octavo 
of 417 pages, entitled ‘ Le Régime Féodal en Bour- 
gogne jusqu’en 13560,’ this being the date of the 
extinction of the first ducal house of Burgundy. 
We are not aware that this work has been per 
formed, at least upon such a scale, for any other 
feudal community. We consider this, therefore, 
the most instructive treatise upon Feudalism— 
not its origin, but its structure and character as 
a social institution—with which we are acquaint- 
ed. It still leaves something to be desired. <A 
feudal map of the province, divided into chitel- 
lenies, inferior fiefs if possible, ecclesiastical ju 
risdictions (potés), and baillages, would be a most 
serviceable addition. Moreover, it is not entirely 
clear as to the relation of the ch@telains and pré- 
At the close the author cautions against 
accepting the picture here presented as belonging 
to any province but the one in question, and per 
haps the other Eastern provinces—Champagne, 
Lorraine, and Picardy: tor the West and South 
it certainly would not be a correct view. We 
suppose, for instance, that the exceedingly de 
graded condition of the peasantry described by 
him would not be true, at least in the same de 
gree, in Normandy. It is to be hoped tbat the 
exainple of M, Seignobos will be followed by 
others, and that we shall have a similar ana!ysis 
not only of other French provinces, but for Eng 
land, whether for any one county or for the’ 
estates of any one nobleman. What, for in 
stance. would be of greater service in under 
standing the Wars of the Rosesthan such a de 
scription of the possessions of the king-maker 
Ear! of Warwick ? 


vots, 


—The fourth popular matinGe at Steimway 
Hall on Thursday afternoon again attracted a 
large audience, no less select and refined than 
the best that assembles for a Philharmonic 
concert. The soloists were Mr. Max Heinrich, 
who sang an aria from Spohr’s ‘* Jessonda” in 
good style; Mrs. E. P. Dodge, who did fairly 
well with some German songs; and Miss Jes- 
sie Pinney, who played Schumann’s piano 
forte concerto in A minor, Liszt’s twelfth 
Rhapsodie, and a serenade by Moszkowski. It 
was a bold thing in one so young and inexperi 
enced to attempt Liszt’s Rhapsodie in a place 
where Joseffy had played it but two days ear- 
lier; and still more bold to play the magnificent 
Schumann concerto, and without notes, too. 
Miss Pinney, however, conquered all difficulties 
and achieved a decided success. A momentary 
lapse of memory in the concerto does not count 
in face of all the good qualities displayed on this 
occasion. Her intellectual and emotional inter- 
pretation of the music was alike admirable, her 
touch firm—delicate, and strong in turn—her runs 
‘‘pearling,” and her phrasing in consonance with 
the intention of the composers; and to all this 
was added a certain poetic charm peculiar to 
gifted musicians of the fair sex. She was warm- 
ly applauded and recalled by the audience, 
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Among the orchestral selections was ‘Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” one of Saint-Saéns’s most 
picturesque symphonic poems, in which one can 
almost see the great Hercules amusing himself at 
the spinning-wheel of the Lydian princess, and 
which contains some pretty new orchestral 
effects, notably in the treatment of the harp. 
There were also copious extracts from Wagner's 
‘* Meistersinger,” which were finely played. The 
tirst piece on the programme was a novelty in 
MS.—an orchestral prelude and fugue by Mr. 
Otto Florsheim, one of the most gifted of our 
local musicians, who, it is to be hoped, will be 
‘*heard from again.”’ The prelude contains a 
broad, impressive melody, supported by rich 
harmonies, while the fugue is written in strict 
polyphonic form, with modern orchestration and 
modulations, The interest is sustained through 
out, and the composition was well received by 
the audience. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
James Fenimore Cooper. (American Men of 
Letters.] By Thomas R. Lounsbury. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY’'S volume is an admirable 
specimen of literary biography. We can, in fact, 
recall no recent addition to American biography 
in any department which is superior to it. It 
gives the reader not merely a full account of 
Cooper’s literary career, but there is mingled 
with this a sufficient account of the man himself, 
apart from his books, and of the period in which 
he lived, to keep alive the interest from the first 
word to the last. At the same time, the author 
has avoided most of the faults of current literary 
biography. He bas not made any attempt to 
enhance the interest of his subject by tearing 
away the veil from the privacy of family life, 
nor to stimulate the appetite of the reader with 
newly-discovered gossip and scandal, or those 
petty personal details which make biograpby so 
often read like tittle-tattle prepared for the de 
lectation of cooks and chambermaids. As Coo 
per’s life was one prolonged and furious quarrel! 
with his critics and neighbors, there was no doubt 
plenty of material for this sort of writing. The 
“Mile-End” controversy alone, of which Mr. 
Lounsbury gives an intelligible account, prob 
ably engendered hosts of stories to Cooper's disad- 
vantage, out of which a volume of “spicy ” anec- 
dote might be made. But what should we gain 
from it all, except a knowledge of the fact, 
which is undisputed, that Cooper had a bot tem 
per and liked to quarrel ? So far as he showed 
temper in public and as a literary man, we can- 
not overlook it; but is the place of the ‘Spy’ in 
literature affected by this’ Not any more than 
the plan of “ Childe Harold” is affected by our 
knowledge of Byron’s lameness, or of his unhappy 
domestic troubles. In this as in other respects, 
Mr. Lounsbury has a just feeling for proportion 
and a most welcome sense of decorum. 

The volume takes us back to a period of Ame- 
rican literature which it requires considerable 
mental effort to make real to ourselves. There 
is no question, and never has been any, of the 
school of fiction to which Cooper belonged. All 
of the novels which form the basis of his fame 
are tales of adventure written in that vein of ro- 
mance which we associate with the name of Sir 
Walter Scott. Cooper himself took pains to 
acknowledge this with a frank confession of dis- 
cipleship that is perhaps without a parallel in 
the history of literature. But the real sources of 
bis power did not lie in any connection with, or 
dependence upon, Seott. It was as an American 
novelist that he appeared in literature, and it 
was their American character which gave bis 
novels their first success. There were, of course, 
a variety of other causes which placed Cooper, 
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the novelists of his time, and these Mr. Louns 
bury analyzes with much fairness. He first 
proved, for instance, by example, that the sea 
might furnish as good material for fiction as hfe 
ashore. It is to Cooper that Mr. Lounsbury 
thinks we owe the sea novel, and points out that 
in Cooper's sea-stories the band of a master is 
shown in nothing more strikingly than that be 
does not overload them with nautical detail 
intelligible to the general reader 
of and 
into which his own sailor's life myht easily have 
led him. 

It is probably, however, in his novels of pioneer 
and Indian life that his permanent fame will 
rest. It was these, and ‘ The Spy’"—a story which 
occupies a peculiar position of its own—that made 
Cooper's name known all over the world in his 
life-time, and Mr. Lounsbury is clearly of opinion 
that they will retain a firm hold upon popular 
favor. advantage the Leather-Stocking 
tales had which, as time goes on, will not be di 
minished: that they described a kind of life ad 
mirably adapted to romance in being practically 
unknown to the novel-readinz public. C 


un 
a defect which 


many his successors have not avoided 


One 


oper's 
materials were furnished him by the America of 
hisown time; buteven tifty years ago the pioneer 
and Indian types were known accurately toa very 
small number of people, and hence there was an 
enormous scope for the imagination. Scott, to 
liberate his fancy from the trammels of the com 
monplace, was obliged to go back to the period 
of “chivalry ”: Cooper had the backwoods of bis 
own day and their denizens ready to his hand 
Now the backwoods are 
chopped down : 
covered with towns and cities, and well supplied 


rone: 


£ they have been 


the land is under cultivation 
with newspapers. The pioneer of our day pushes 
his way Westward by the aid of arailroadand a 
construction company, and lives, if be is of an 
adventurous turn, not by the chase, but by specu 
lation in mines or town lots. The Indian, too, 


as 
he exists, is not the savage of Cooper's day. The 
conditions of his life have changed. He is not 


contesting the possession of the continent with 
his white foe; he is not filled with iofty thoughts 
of regaining his lost empire: he lives on a reser 
vation, tills the soil, pretends t 
a civilized man, and does his scalping, 
We have no | 


very good means of judgin 


desire to become 


as far 


as 


possible, “on the sly.” mger any 


g whether C Oper de 
scribed types actually existing in his day or not 
We may suspect that he did not; but, admitting 
that he drew upon his imagination, what ditt 
rence does it make now, orcan it make in future 
Thus much may be suggested as a reason for be 
lieving that the popularity of Cooper's stories of 
adventure will not be undermined by the spread 
of a belief that his types are and always were 
unreal. At the same time 
that there has been a ch: 
the 
the 
the 
euce of a feeling about civilization and nature 
which played into his bands. Civilization was 
held responsible for most of the vices and defects 
of human nature and life, and it was generally 
believed that the further we got from civilization, 
and the nearer we got to primitive natural life, 
the more likely we were to find virtue and excel 
lence of a high order—such as we like to have 
presented in romantic types. The Indian 
sented this state of nature in one way, the 
neer in another. All the preconceptions 
prejudices of readers in Cooper's time disposed 
them to test the truth of his pictures, not by the 
facts of the case, but by this theory 

Now, the imaginative habit of the world is re 
versed, and we think of civilization as a process 
which improves the capacity of the natural man 


it must be confessed 
in what we may call 
imaginative babit of the world which tells 
other way. At the time that 


reading classes were greatly under the influ- 


nge 


Cooper wrote, 


pre 
pio 
and 
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for the practice of virtue, and we do not regard 
civilized man as a noble savage in a state of re 
lapse. Our idea of buman progress involves that 


of a more or less steady advance from a savage 


state, and we can hardly think of getting md of 
civilization except by introducing barbaris 
Cooper's pioneers and Indians, therefore, are ut 


real to us for the reason that our social imagina 


tion teaches us to expect to find in such types 
characteristics the very opposite of those whi 

bis earlier readers ex} ected to tind in them, and 
which he eave them We see the same thing i 
a different way in Scott. To the historical imag 
nation of his dav, the romantic behavior aud 
conversation attributed to such characters es 
Rebecca, Ivanhoe, Cedric the Saxon, Richard 
Berengaria, was natural and probabk by 
Thackeray's time, they bad become tit matemna 
for burlesque. But Seott bas thus far surviy 

burlesque, and he would be a bold eritic w 


should undertake to predict that Cox 


pers teputs 


tion will disappear as time goes on. The cor 
siderations to which we have adverted wall t 
onthe one side or the other, and the world w 
take along time to wake up its verdict. Thus far 
as Mr. Lounsbury shows, Cooper's fame ba 
borne the tests which time and a change of tast 
have brought to it remarkably we 
AMICIS’S FIRST WORK 

Vilita Life in Ita Sketches bv Edn 

de Amicis, Army Officer Translated by W 

helmina W. Cady With illustrat x it 

Putnaim’s Sons 
EpMONDO DE AMicIS’S name is so well Known as 
the author of several admirable books of travels 
that it alone would suftice to call the attention 
the reading public to any work of bis: and in 
deed, who could forg after baving once read 
them, the panoramic word- paintings of Constan 
tinovle. the graphic stuches of Paris, the keen 
appreciation of Holland and its people, the int 
mate characterfzation of Spain and the Span 
iards, the vivid Eastern pictures of Moroee 
De Amicis is more than a poetic author, be is a 
great artist. and this artistic temperament is 
apparent in his writings that po one can read his 





descriptions of men and places without recalling 
at once some favorite artist—Geérome, for in 
stance, in his Moorish characters; Millet, in his 
portraiture of the peasantry of Italy: Horace 
Vernet, in bis battle scenes ; Detaille or Neu 
ville in his delineation of military types 

This work, of which the translator should 
have preserved the original title of * Military 
Sketches’  B retti Militari), for they are sim 
ply sketches, was the first literary venture ot 
Amicis. This fact, also, should bave been noted, 


because, though only now translated into Eng 
lish, it was this work which won for him bis first 
offi 


have 


literary laurels, while be was still a young 
the Army. This 
warned the reader and predisposed him to con 


eer in Itahan would 


done an occasional youthful exuberance of 
stvle and some verbose overdrawn descrip 
tions, very natural to the enthusiastic young 
military patriot of Italian liberty, in those 
eventful vears when Italy freed herself from 
foreign despotism. The translation is all 
that can be desired, both in style and in cor 
rect interpretation, retaining at the same 
time the smoothness and local coloring of 


the original. We detect here and there a slight 
flaw, but of so httle importance that it is not 
worth noting, except the rendering of the Italian 
army weapon daga once into “poniaid” and 
another time into ‘* dagger,” from which people 
might suppose that Italian soldiers wore, even 
in military service, the popular weapon of 4 
brigand, whereas it is only the technical name 
of the sword-bayonet. 
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The volume is a series of sketches, and each so 
vivid as to give an artist a subject for one or 
more charming pictures. But this is not all, for 
beyond the artist and the poet there stands out 
prominently the patriot. To appreciate fully 
the worth of the book, besides its great artistic 
merit, one must call to mind the time and events 
that brought it forth. After the revolution of 
1848 Italy sunk for nearly ten years under the op- 
pressive yoke of foreign bayonets. The Austrians 
occupied Venice, Lombardy, Tuscany, Parma, 
and part of the Papal States; the French, Rome 
and Civitavecchia. The King of Naples, the in- 
famous ‘“‘Bomba,” had six full regiments of 
Swiss soldiers, two cavalry regiments of Bava- 
rians, while the rest of the army, composed of 
Neapolitans, merely acted as police against the 
Liberals. Piedmont alone had a national army. 
The Italian people, therefore, tor long centuries, 
and at that period with more reason than ever 
before, had looked upon the soldiers as their na- 
tural enemies and oppressors. This feeling was 
so rooted in their very souls that it took years to 
eradicate it, and it is not even now fully out- 
grown, The war of liberation of °59, Gari- 
baldi’s achievement in ‘60, the Italo-Prusso- 
Austrian war of ‘66, drove the foreign bayo- 
nets from every part of Italy, except Rome, 
and the Piedmontese army, together with the 
former volunteers of Garibaldi, the army of the 
ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the yearly re- 
cruits from the general conscription introduced 
all over Italy, formed the new Italian Army. 
This army had to be amalgamated, trained, 
disciplined, instructed in its letters, and, above 
all, to be recognized by the lower classes as their 
protector, and not their enemy. This was the 
most difficult task, for the ignorant classes 
are the most tenacious of hereditary prejudices. 
In fact, they opposed the conscription by all the 
means in their power, especially in the soutbern 
provinces, resorting to all manner of tricks, pre- 
tences, and evasions, and when these were found 
unavailing, the conscripts actually hid in the 
woods or the mountains, and often openly 
joined the brigands. This accounts for the enor- 
mous increase of brigandage during those first 
years of Italian liberty; and it took some of the 
best generals of the Army, Pallavicino and Me- 
dici among others, and years of martial law, to 
suppress it. 

This book of De Amicis came out about this 
time—1868, if we remember right—and ithad a 
wonderful success and immense circulation. It 
went into the mansion of the rich and into the 
hut of the peasant, for it interested them all, as 
by the Italian conscription law every one is 
bound to serve. It taught them to make a dis- 
tinction between foreign mercenaries and patri- 
otic Italian soldiers. It taught them that the 
Italian soldiers were not slaves of a despot, but 
the protectors of the liberties of the people; that 
the officers of the Army were not the taskmasters, 
but the fathers of their men, loving and respect- 
ing them as their fellow-citizens—men whom 
they bad known as workmen and peasants in 
their own towns or villages. Read from this 
point of view, the book of De Amicis will 
acquire double lustre, both for its intrinsic merit 
and its patriotic aim. In it the true patriotic 
army is portrayed to the life—the soldier's du- 
ties, the marches, the sufferings, the privations, 
the pleasures, the excitements and storms of bat- 
tle ; and through all this an undercurrent of 
deep sentiment, the love of home, of a lover, of 
a mother. Indeed, the mother’s love permeates 
the whole book, and is one of its most delicate 


charms. The Italians. like the other Latin races, 
have been charged with having no word to ex- 
press home, and to have very little conception of 
the English or American idea of a home. Let 
those who think so read these sketches to be un- 
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deceived; for if the Italians have not the word 
(though focolare, ‘tbe hearth,” may very well 
answer for it), they surely have the carita del 
natio loco, ‘love of the native place,” as Dante 
calls it, as strongly impressed as any people in 
the world. 

These sketches of De Amicis are real pictures 
of military life, each complete in itself, and 
form, as it were, a gallery of paintings. The 
** Midsummer March,” so hot, so dusty, so sultry, 
on an August day, beautiful yet terrible for a long 
march—one almost pants for fresh air in reading 
it. Then the taciturn officer and his taciturn 
orderly, who for four years never exchange 
other than words of command and assent; and 
yet, under that rigid exterior of military disci- 
pline there lurks such depth of love and feeling 
between the two. The *‘ Wounded Sentinel” isa 
graphic sketch of the bitter trials of the first Italian 
army when called upon to suppress some local 
tumult or bread riot. Men who had fought all 
the battles of Italian independence as volunteers 
with Garibaldi and soldiers of the Army of 
Liberation had to bear the insults of a crazy 
crowd and be cailed oppressors, hangmen, and, 
worse than all, *‘ Croats.” How natural, and 
pathetic at the same time, the indignation of 
the sentinel who, striking the two medals tbat 
he wore on his breast, exclaimed: ‘Oh, it is 
useless for them to give us medals because we 
have fought for our country if afterwards they 
are to throw cigar stumps and cabbage heads in 
our faces !” 

The sketch of the filial love of the peasant 
conscript, who returns after three years of ab- 
sence to a town near his birthplace, and is ex- 
pecting a visit from his old mother, who leaves 
her farm at dawn, and comes to town on foot 
with a bundle under ber arm, to meet him, is 
worthy ot Millet. Then follows a charming 
little incident, which we know to be historical, 
the ‘Son of the Regiment.” A boy of twelve, 
ill-used at home by his step-mother, follows 
a regiment as it passes through his town, 
and is discovered too late to be sent back. 
The soldiers keep him for months, feed him and 
dress him, till, on their return from the summer 
encampment, he is restored to his home, and 
better treatment. But we should have to note 
one half of the book to mention what most im- 
pressed us as natural and picturesque. What 
more sleepy than the description of the ‘“ Noctur- 
nal March”? It seemed asif Morpheus in person 
had spread over the whole regiment a veil of 
drowsiness. The love story of ‘ Carmela” is 
very touching, and a splendid subject for a me- 
lodrama. The next sketch, ‘“‘ That Day,” is a 
battle scene worthy of Horace Vernet. 

De Amicis turns occasionally from description 
of scenery or pathos to humorous or rollicking 
traits; and he is then a perfect caricaturist, or a 
jolly scapegrace. Take, for instance, this de- 
scription of an ignorant Sardinian peasant of 
twenty, a soldier of infantry. It is an artistic 
mask, fit for a caryatid: 


‘‘The first time he appeared before me at 
Florence, be inspired me with sympathy. His 
appearance, however, and several of his replies 
showed me instantly that be was ind an 
original. Seen in front, he was himself ; seen in 
profile, he was another. One would have said 
that his features changed in turning. From the 
front view there was nothing to say—the face 
was like many others; but his profile made 
one laugh. The point of the chin and the 
end of the nose tried to touch and did 
not succeed, impeded by two enormous lips that 
were always open, and which allowed one to see 
two rows of teeth scattered like a platoon of 
national guards. The eyes resembled pin-heads, 
so small were they. and they almost disappeared 
between the wrinkles when he laughed. The 
eyebrows formed two circumflex accents, and 
the forehead was only high enough to separate 
the hair from the eyes. A friend said to me 
that he seemed like a man made for a joke.” 





In the next sketch, entitled “At Twenty,” is 
detailed the life of seven young lieutenants just 
graduated, and in their first year of regimental 
life. Here the author is as gav and lively as a 
young student or artist, overflowing with fun 
and jokes and escapades, his spirits efferv escing 
like a freshly-opened bottle of champagne. The 
book ends with a description of the cholera of 
1867 in Italy, and the noble conduct of the 
Italian Army in allaying its ravages. The illus- 
trations are wretchedly poor, and entirely un 
worthy of the work. 


CREIGHTON’S PAPACY DURING THE 
REFORMATION. 

The Papacy during the Reformation. By Man- 
sell Creighton. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

IF one were to name those periods of history 
upon which it would be most difficult to find 
satisfactory information, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of our era would stand high 
upon the list. Falling between the heroic period 
of the medieval Empire and the great upheaval 
of the sixteenth century, they have suffered by 
comparison. Yet in these centuries of transition 
were developing those germs of human thought 
which the previous age had generated and the 
following age was to mature. To the student 
who is concerned with the study of causes and 
origins, rather than with dramatic moments and 
great crises of public life, such a period must 
offer even greater attractions than those more 
generally studied, because more easily compre- 
hended. Of late years this attraction has begun 
to be felt, and in all departments of historical 
study men have been turning to the transition 
centuries with a zeal only the greater because 
here were found the explanation and justifica- 
tion of much that was perplexing. 

Tbe result has been such works as Burck- 
hardt’s ‘Civilization of the Renaissance’ ; Sy- 
monds’s elaborate study of the same period; 
Voigt’s ‘Humanism,’ the best work of its kind, 
but as yet unfortunately inaccessible to English 
readers ; and Lindner’s ‘ History of Germany in 
the Fourteenth Century,’ following upon the in- 
complete work of Lorenz. In France, men have 
been waking up to the perception that these 
years of trial were the time of a new birth in 
French political life, and a long series of studies 
has been produced in which this development of 
a French nation out of feudal elements has been 
the leading thought. Still, one cannot as yet 
point to any great or commanding treatise on 
the whole period of transition which should lay 
claim to be regarded as the standard work in 
framing our conception of its manifold political, 
religious, and artistic meaning. The ambition 
to produce some such work as this seems to have 
been the guiding motive in the work before us, 
of which the first two volumes have just been 
issued. 

Mr. Creighton is a clergyman, writing, as he 
informs us, in the intervals of a busy life, at a 
distance from the scenes he is describing, and 
with only printed materials at his command. 
These facts alone, while tending to disarm criti- 
cism upon certain points, would assure us from 
the outset that a book of the first rank would 
probably not be the result. And yet, with this 
limitation, we hasten to add that it is the best 
book within our knowledge upon the whole field 
of European history in the given period. Other 
books have had a more limited point of view, 
within which their treatment may have been 
more effective, but in choosing the Papacy for 
his central figure Mr. Creighton has been able to 
include every phase of public life and thought 
which this era of complicated political problems 
could present. In using the word Reformation, 
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he has given it wisely its broadest and truest 
meaning—not the separation of Protestants from 
Catholics, but the working out through long and 
painful struggles of divergent lines of beef and 
character which could only culminate in a final 
separation. In that sense of the word, the 
Reformation begins with Wyclif, in whom we 
find represented at once the philosophical, theo 
logical, and political elements of the opposition 
to the papal system. Mr. Creighton seems dis- 
posed—it does not appear upon what evidence— 
to undervalue the influence of Wyclif upon Eng- 
lish thought. It is true that Cobham’s death 
was the knell of the organized opposition, but 
one needs only to notice the frequency of later 
allusion to Wyclif’s doctrine as the source and 
representative of all heresy to see how deeply 
his personality was impressed upon the move- 
ment. Nor can the impulse given by him to the 
resistance of the Government to papal assump- 
tion be overlooked, in its effect upon the whole 
future of the English policy. 

The account of the Hussite movement, follow- 
ing directly upon Wyclif’s teaching, is some- 
what more detailed and more satisfactory. It 
forms the natural transition to the leading idea 
of both these volumes: the growth of the con- 
ciliar as opposed to the papal system. In devel- 
oping this opposition, we are carried iato the 
most intimate details of papal intrigue—weari- 
some details for the most part. The popes of the 
schism were not interesting persons. They were 
the creatures of chance, thrown into prominence 
by powerful currents of interest which they 
were unable to control The prestige of the 
Papacy as a great guiding influence upon the 
minds and hearts of men was vanishing, while, 
in just the same proportion, its demands as a 
temporal sovereignty among the other states of 
Europe were increasing. These two tendencies 
must necessarily come into collision. The com- 
mon political and religious sense of Europe, 
loyal as yet to the traditions of the Church, 
could not tolerate its steady decline in spiritual 
influence. “Reform!” was the cry of every 
one of the varying elements which made up the 
Council of Constance. In the midst of this uni- 
versal demand for improvement, the Papacy 
stood alone, pushing with a blind fatalism to 
ward its doom. It resisted, compromised, yield- 
ed, surrendered utterly, as the case might be, 
but did not change, did not reform. That is the 
dramatic result to be drawn from the mass of 
detail which Mr. Creighton has presented : 
after two centuries of struggle, begun by Sciarra 
Colonna’s iron glove flung into the face ot Boni- 
face VIII., and ending with the bull of Leo X. 
against Martin Luther, still the same opposition, 
the same inability to comprehend the movement 
of time. Therefore the inevitable breaca. 

There was only one of the ruling tendencies of 
modern thought with which the Papacy of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century tully identi 
fied itself—the revival of classical study, and the 
vigor of intellectual and artistic life which was 
its direct result. Doubtless the Papacy was here 
also lending a vigorous hand to the digging of 
its own grave. Its fall was due no less to the 
intellectual than to the political new life of Eu- 
rope ; but the issue was wholly lost in the splen 
dor of the revival which surrounded the courts 
of Nicholas V. and £neas Silvius, and which 
culminated in a Medicean Papacy ! One cannot 
fail to regret—in spite of Mr. Creighton’s pro- 
test that whenever he has omitted or gone into 
great detail he has done so deliberately —that he 
had not chosen to throw more into prominence 
this intellectual march of Europe as a factor in 
preparing the catastrophe toward which bis nar- 
rative is moving. One short chapter disposes of 
the vast plans of Nicholas V. and of the galaxy 
of literary stars by which he was surrounded. 


| 
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The obvious weaknesses of this whole school of 
literary acrobats are emphasized, but we cannot 
think that they are placed in a worthy light as 
leaders in a development they little und 
So of AEneas Silvius ; a few pages at the close of 
the narrative of 
suttice for an account of 
literary activity. 

In these comments the 


t rsetood 


long his political intrigues 


his very extraordinary 
faults and virtues of 
the book will bave been suggested. The chief 
fault is a lack of light and shade in the presenta 
Page after page goes on with sentences 
all built on the same model, wearying the reader 
with a sense of iteration, and leaving bim with 
out definite pictures in his mind. One can 
imagine that the whole was written by “stints” 
of so many bours a week, no matter what the 
mood of the writer might be. We cannot ad 
mire dramatic writing of history where it sug- 
gests shallowness of preparation, but, especially 
in dealing with a field so wide as this, one de- 
mands at least a feeling of perspective. Where 
the multitude of details makes it impossible to 
retain them in the mind, one must demand that 
they shall be subordinated to the general im- 
pression. Mr. Creighton might well have learned 
here from our great master Ranke, whose pon- 
derous learning never displays itself in monoto 
nous narration of particulars, but serves as the 
sure foundation upon which a narrative is built, 
every sentence of which is put where it stands 
in order to fell on the final result. As transla- 
tor of the ‘ Englische Geschichte,’ it 1s the more 
to be regretted that our author did not grasp 
more fully the style of his great original. 

But now, when we consider the excellences of 
Mr. Creighton’s work, we are forced to a very 
high measure of praise. To begin with, it was a 
most laudable undertaking to present a work of 
this scope to English readers. Weare personally 
grateful for this supply of a long felt need. We 
predict that for many years this will be the book 
most often taken in hand by those who seek for 
a knowledge of the time it covers. Then the 
use of materials seems within the limits we have 
mentioned to have been in a high degree careful 
and conscientious. The best on the 
whole, have been in the author’s hands, and he 
has used them without much help from other 
modern writers. Appendices at the end of each 
volume give an account of these sources. They 
are mainly what we might call the ** standard ™ 
authonities, and 


sources, 


indeed the author informs us 
that he has intentionally not wandered very 
widely from these into especial studies. The 
style, if often monotonous, is never offensive. 
It is correct toa fault. One might be tempted 
to call it a gentlemanly style, so far is it from 
crudities on the one hand, and affectations on 
the other. It shows the band of a practised 
writer of good English—not a grand style, not 
capable of much variety, not dramatic 
but eminently proper. There ig to 
said against it. Mr. Creighton’s point of 
is that of a man deep! he 


ee! 
of the system whose ribing, | 


certainly, 
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be 
view 


v impressed with the vices 


e is des: 


ruin | 


there is nothing of the violent partisan about 
him. He gives, or tries to give, every man his 
due. His state of mind is historical, not polemic, 


and that is great praise for a Protestant clergy- 
man writing 
tion. 


If the continuation of th 


of Roman pretension and corru; 


rk sl 


ial] be in any 
zree dependent upon the succe {t fi 
volumes, we 
be long d 


mk 
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ale 


s venture to } 


nture t 
elaved 


ore severe test thar 
that the author will ti 


with a multitude of 


en come int a5 
earlier writers, instead of 
having the field practically to himself, as is the 
here. But even then the competition will 
be in the treatment of special topics ; as a broad 


case 
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view of European politics during the Refor 
tion proper, the later volumes will 
earlier, have a place peculi Vv their owt 
By Georgiana Baroness Bloomfield Vels 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1882 
LADY BLooMFIELD’s ‘ Reminiscences ver a 


period of some fifty vears, commencing properly 
with her as maid of honor to 
Queen IS41, and embracing residence at S 

Petersburg, of the 
They are very agreeable reading 
and present, no doubt, a graphic 
‘court and diplomatic life ” 
The 
of adding to the “history of our own 


appointment th 
in 
Berlin, and Vienna, as wife 
ambassador 
picture of 
all that they p 
fess to do author disclaims the ambit 
tities 
and certainly there is in the volumes verv little 
‘information ” to the 


historv and 


whether as countries 


visited or contemporary interna 
tional relations 
to pass an idle it Was 
while to give it the honor of two large octavo 
volumes may be questioned 


a 


The book will serve very well 
hour , whether worth 
lt contains several 
illustrations— portraits of sovereigns, and views 
of palaces and castles 

The sole privilege which royalty in England, 
as we find it depicted in these pages, seems t 
enjoy, other than those which are common to 
all the world, isthat of becoming a mark for the 
pistol-shooting of any lunatic whose madness 
chances to take the bent of regicick Beyond 
this, it has no but to live upon beef 
and mutton, just as all the world does ; it bas t 
get through its evenings by playing at cards for 
stakes 
out of the ex 
an evening spent in 


resources 


intinitesimally small Lady Bloomfield 


mentions asa fact mimon that, after 
gambling of this exciting 
description, she rose a winner of eightpence), by 
singing 
to 


glees, by doing fancy work ; in short, it 
do battle with Time, the 
with weapons precisely similar to 


has great enemy, 
those 
rivate household 


Windsor ‘i 
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which 
are in daily 
Here, for 


culled from the t 
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** Wenedsor . 
such a gay evening last night, for 


‘, We had 
dinner 
untess W ratis 
law, and made her give a regular dancing lesson. 
We afterwards plaved at a new German game, 


atter 


and then another of my accomplishments was 
brought into play, for the Prince began spin 
ning counters, so I took to spinning rings, 
which you know I am an adept at doing; 


and the Queen was delighted. It always enter 
tains me to see the little things which amuse Her 
Majesty and the Prince, instead of their looking 
bored as people so often doin English society, 
The Queen supplied me with ber different rings, 
and gave the history of each. One, a small 
enamel with a tiny diamond in the centre, the 
Prince gave her the first time he came to Eng 


land, when he was sixteen. Another beautiful 
emerald serpent he gave her after they were 
engaged, The next, the Queen said. ‘was my 


wedding ring,’ which she has never taken off ; 
and vesterday, when a cast was taken of her 


hand, Her Majesty was in an agony lest the 
ring should come off with the plaster.” 

The maids of honor appear to have had 
very easy times of it at Windsor, their du 
ties, indeed, being almost entirely comprised 


in the arduous labor of presenting the Queen 
with a bouquet when she sat down to the dinner 
table 
husband, who was Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of St 


maid 


But when Ladv Bloomfield married her 


Petersburg, she found that the 
of honor at this despotic court enjoyed an 
of liberty that would 
red the Queen of Great Britain. 


amount have “scandal 
These young 
ladies had no objection to hear the chimes at 
midnight, and the following are some of the 
shocking things which they were permitted to 
do uncensured by His Majesty the Czar of all 


the Russias ; 
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“After the play, Julie Bobrinsky proposed 
driving with me in an open carriage to hear the 


The 


Nation. 


| thought and institutions, which as been carried 


nightingales which abound in the environs of | 


Peterhof. It was quite light, the weather was 
delightful, not a leaf was stirring, and the still 
waters of the gulf were like a mirror. We 


drove along the shore from ‘Mon Plaisir’ to a 
new pavilion which the Emperor built in imita- 
tion of one at Palermo which His Majesty 
greatly admired. The nightingales were sing- 
ing sweetly, and the night was so still each note 
was distinctly heard. We stayed out for about 
a couple of hours, and enjoyed the drive ex- 
tremely : but I could not help comparing the 
liberty of the maids of honor in Russia to that 
enjoyed at Windsor, and thinking how scandal- 
ized the Queen would have been had Her Majes- 
ty heard of our driving about the park and 
visiting Virginia Water in the middle of the 
night !” 

And we may add, not the Queen only, but the 
entire respectability of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and all the British colonies, would have re- 
garded any such conduct on the part of British 
maids of honor in the light of a personal 
affront. 

Lord Bloomfield was British Representative 
at the court of Berlin when the Crown Prince 
brought from England his bride, the Princess 
Royal; and we learn from Lady Bloomfield 
that on the occasion of her tirst reception the 
much-enduring Princess Royal was compelled 
by the stern laws of regal etiquette to ‘‘ polonaise 
with twenty-two princes,” and when her first 
baby was born, it was forthwith provided with 
“forty-two godfathers and godmothers, of all 
kinds of creeds, from the Emperor of Russia to 
the Emperor of Austria.” 

Lady Bloomfield thus describes her reception 
by the Empress of Austria ; 


‘‘The Empress returned at the end of May, 
and received me shortly after. She was very 
beautiful, tall, and had the greatest profusion of 
rich brown hair, which hung in curls down her 
back. She wore a magenta-colored satin train, 
and when the folding-doors were thrown wide 
open and I saw Her oa for the first time, 
she appeared like a beautiful vision. We were 
a considerable distance from each other, as the 
Empress stood in one room, [ in another, and 
there was a large empty room between us. No 
one was present ; when the folding doors were 
opened we curtsied to one another, then each 
advanced a few steps, curtsied again, and finally 
we met in the centre of the middle room. Her 
eyes were very fine, her complexion brilliant, 
and altogether she was most striking. She 
spoke in English, which she informed me she 
learnt from her father’s grooms! She was pas- 
sionately fond of dogs and horses, rode splen- 
didly, and sometimes drove a four in-hand.” 


This resplendent and imperial lady talking 
English after the classical manner in vogue 
among English grooms must have been lacking 
in what theologians call ‘‘ grace of congruity ” ; 
but on this delicate subject Lady Bloomfield 
Lady Bloomfield 
and her husband appear to have possessed in a 
remarkable degree the power of making tbem- 


preserves a discreet silence. 





selves agreeable to the royal and princely per- | 


sonages among whom their days were cast, and 
the result was that they were constantly made 
the recipients of favors which caused less suc- 
cessful courtiers to grow yellow with envy. 


For example, at a ball in the Winter Palace at | 
St. Petersburg, the following incident occurred ; | 


* After a time we reached the middle of tie 
gallery, where the Cotillon was being danced; 
then the Empress, to my extreme astonishment, 
sent for two chairs, sat upon one herseif, and 
ordered me to sit on the other. The surprise of 
the bystanders was undisguised, and I could not 
myself account for this sudden expression of 
Imperial favor.” 


Outlines of Primitive Belief among the Indo- 
European Races. By Charles Francis Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A., of the British Museum. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1882, S8vo, pp. 554. 

Mr. Kearky has made a contribution of positive 

value to the discussion in regard to primitive 





on so actively and with such abundant results 
within the last twenty-five years. He has done 
his work with great thoroughness and in a genu 
inely scientific spirit, and the reader feels that 
he is following a safe guide, even if upon some 
special points he may be disposed to question 
the views presented to him. We cannot do 


better, both for Mr. Keary and his readers, than | 


to present, not so much the results of his inquiries 
—which would eall for too lengthened and elabo- 
rate a statement—as the method he has pursued, 
and the limitations within which he bas worked. 
This is one of the most characteristic features of 
the book, and one which most invites confidence. 

The title-page shows that he has taken none 
but the Indo-European race into account. For 
this reason he says (p. 3): ‘‘ lam not compelled 
to defend the results at which I shall arrive 
against arguments and facts drawn from other 
fields of inquiry, from other languages and 
other literatures.” Thus we are protected at 
the outset from the specious analogies which 
have, we think, sometimes led astray other in- 
quirers in this field, and have given a touch of 
uncertainty to some of their results. This is 
not assuming that the Indo-European race 
necessarily passed through different phases of 
thought and of institutions from other races, but 
merely that our knowledge is incomplete. No- 
thing is more remarkable than the universality 
with which certain customs and institutions, and 
even certain fables, are found among the most 
diverse nations. Of fetishism, for example, Mr. 
Keary remarks (p. 53) that it might seem to lie 
“outside our studies, seeing that none of the 
Indo-European creeds, of which we have any 
cognizance, are found in that primitive condi- 
tion. But yet we know, not by theory only, but 
by a hundred proofs, that our forefathers have 
been in the fetish-worshipping phase; and, there- 
fore, the traces of fetish worship among the 
Indo European races cannot be altogether left 
out of account.” 

Tn one respect Mr. Keary has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, confined himself within narrower limits 
than is desirable: he has, namely, hardly touched 
upon the religious belief of any branch of the 
Indo-European race except the Indian, the 
Greek, and the Teutonic. To be sure, upon ap- 
proaching the Greek mythology, he promises 
(p. 156) to have “‘an eye often directed to these 
neighbor systems—to the Teutonic and Celtic 
beliefs upon the one side, and upon the other to 
those discernible in the Vedas.” But the Celtic, 
Slavic, Roman, and Iranian religious systems 
are scarcely touched upon at all. Perhaps it 
was not necessary for his scheme. Possibly the 
materials are too meagre—although we feel sure 
that the Roman religion, at least, would have 
afforded peculiarly rich materials for just the 
inquiry that he is engaged in. For Mr. Keary’s 
subject is not Mythology, but Belief ; and it has 
been remarked that the Romans had no mytho- 
logy, but they certainly had a very positive and 
vitalsetof beliefs. In his preface he calls attention 
to the **two roads along which students are now 
travelling toward the same goal of fuller know- 
ledge touching Prehistoric Belief.” Comparative 
mythology is that which has been most familiar 
to us ever since the publication of Max Miiller’s 
memorable essay upon that subject some twenty- 
five years ago. But probably most students 
have been impatient at the narrowness with 
which Max Miiller and his schoo] treat the in- 
quiry, as if it were purely a philological one, 
and mythology arose only out of an ‘‘ abuse of 
language.” The element of Belief, the religious 
side of the inquiry, is—we will not say ignored— 
but certainly made far less prominent than it 
should be. The treatment in the book before us 
aims to be historical rather than scientific ; it is 


| 
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not an inquiry ‘‘how and why beliefs have come 
to be what they are, but what they have come 
to be” (p. 2). The preliminary questions touch- 
ing the nature of Belief and its relation to 
mythological problems are handled in an intro- 
ductory chapter, which ‘*those who have no 
relish for psychological questions” are advised 
to skip. It is, however, indispensable to Mr. 
Keary’s discussion, because it gives definitions 
which are essential to all parts of the work. 
‘The history of Belief,” he says (p. 3), ‘‘in 
its early mythologic stage, isa new study, and 
is, therefore, without those canons of criticism 
which past generations of students have be- 
queathed to the modern historian in other 
fields.” The most important of these definitions 
are those which determine the successive stages 
through which the religious conception passed 
on its way to monotheism. These he gives as 
three—Fetishism, Polytheism, and Anthropo- 
morphism. It is in the distinction between these 
two last that the essential feature of his theory 
is found. 


‘The belief in one god,” he says (p. 44), “‘is a 
thing not difficult to understand ; for, whether 
it be true or false, it is a belief of which we have 
a hundred examples around us. . . . But to 
what instinct does the belief in many gods re- 
spond? The difference between god and god 
cannot be an observed difference, as that 
tween tree and tree or between man and man. 
. . . Why should Zeus be unlike Hermes, and 
why Apollo different from both? The explana- 
tion once universally given, and even now 
thought ‘ generally sufficient,’ is that the cha- 
racters of the gods are the result of mere inven- 
tion, and, in fact, the children of fancy. But 
such a notion is, as we have before agreed, in- 
consistent with’ the seriousness of true belief. 
. . + When, however, we realize that the gods 
were once confounded with natural phenomena, 
all difficulty in accounting for their characters 
is taken away. Apollo is not like Hermes, be- 
cause the sun is not like the wind. Just so long 
as the natures of both are connected with out- 
ward nature will their characters remain apart, 
and yet the belief in both remain real. hen 
they become altogether abstract conceptions, 
either the two will merge in one, or one of them 
will lose his divine character. He will then be- 
come a subject for fancy and for the invention 
of poets ; he will no longer be an object of wor- 
ship. This nature-worshipping stage of belief, 
then, is, so long as it remains pure, the stage of 
the most pure and unmixed polytheism.” 


In the third, the Anthropomorphic, stage, the 
names of the gods ‘‘have grown into proper 
names, designations of persons and not of things ; 
and the gods stand out as clear and as thinkable, 
in virtue of this name, as any absent friend may 
be.” ‘*This third condition of belief,” adds Mr. 
Keary (p. 53), ‘‘lies quite beyond the sphereof the 
present inquiry.” Here, therefore, is another limi- 
tation of the work. A single chapter is given to 
Fetishism, and then the rest of the volume is de- 
voted to the stage which he designates as that 
of pure polytheism, preceding antbropomorph- 
ism. This is, of course, consistent with the title, 
‘Outlines of Primitive Belief.’ The anthropo- 
morphic stage is no longer primitive ; it is that 
of the Olympian gods and of the Greek poets. 

In the following chapters, eight in number, 
we have an admirable discussion of the poly- 
theistic conceptions of the Indians, the Greeks, 
and the Teutons, ending (chap. x.) with an inte- 
resting chapter upon ‘‘ Heathenism in the Middle 
Ages”—itself, of course, for the most part of 
Teutonic origin. Of these chapters we have not 
left ourselves room to speak. They abound, as 
might be expected, in statements and opinions 
which excite question and opposition. The plan 
and scope of his work did not permit the author to 
support these opinicns by arguments ; they are 
sometimes presented as natural deductions from 
principles already laid down, sometimes as bare 
statements, for which his solid seholarship 
must stand as sole guarantee. Thus, the course 


of the Greek migrations, and the origin of 
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the Pelasgians, as given in chapter iv., make a 
»lausible and consistent theory, and one which 
we are inclined to accept ; it cannot, however, 
be regarded as proved. The classification of the 
Greek divinities in pursuance of this theory is 
one of the most interesting parts of the book. 

This book will be found serviceable to the stu- 
iont of human thought, of which Belief is one 
the most important parts ; to the student of 
early institutions, which are invariably based 
upon religion ; and most of all to the student of 
mythology, which has its roots in this phase of 
iuman belief. Mythology has come down to us 
‘hiefly in its anthropomorphic form—a higher 
development, no doubt, but in this point of view 
a degeneration. Here is the excellence of Mr. 
Keary’s method, that he has aimed to keep him 
lf to this earlier stage, in which mythology 
was taking shape ; and berein lies the peculiar 
value of his book for the scientific study of the 
subject. Here, too, we will add, we find a spe- 
cial cause for regret that he has left the Roman 
religion so completely to one side. For the dry, 
practical mind of the Romans checked the de- 
velopment into the anthropomorphic phase more 
completely than was the case with any other 
nation with which we are acquainted. For the 
three great branches of the Indo-European race 
he has taken into consideration, Mr. 
Keary has provided an admirable guide to the 
study of religious development. 


which 


History of Billerica, Mass. 
cal Register. 
A. M. 
x.-o 10, 

BLLLERICA, originally bestowed, under the name 

of Shawshin, as an adjacent tract on Cambridge, 

in order to check emigration to Connecticut, is 
now separated from Cambridge by three inter- 
vening towns. The present name was adopted 
in 1655, and has the distinction of being unique 
in the United States, as is that of the parent Bil- 
lericay in England, an Essex County village, of 

which an interesting description is given in a 

special chapter by the Rev. Edward G. Porter, 

and which contributed four of the Mayflower’s 
passengers. Thoreau notes in his ‘ Week on the 

Concord and Merrimac Rivers’ that 
‘** When we were opposite to the middle of Bil- 

lerica, the fields on either hand bad a soft and 
cultivated English aspect, the village spire being 
seen over the copses which skirt the river, and 
sometimes an orchard straggled down to the 
water-side, though, generally, our course this 
forenoou was the wildest part of our voyage.” 


With a Genealogi- 
By the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 8vo, pp. 


He hazards the guess that Billericay is Vil- 
larica, Which perhaps is no worse than that 
which infers a castra in the final syllable from the 
abundant Roman remains in the neighborhood. 
In the New England town, he remarks, “solid 
men must have lived, select from year to year; 
a series of town clerks at least; and there are old 
records that you may search.” Mr. Hazen says 
that few ancient records so well kept exist any- 
where, and he has searcbed them with admirable 
patience and diligence. Thoreau also reproduces 
Capt. Daniel Gookin’s account of his visit with 
the apostle Eliot to the peaceful home of the 
Pawtucket tribe at the junction of the two rivers. 
Mr. Hazen does the same, and tells much more 
of this mild-mannered people, who unjustly fell 
under suspicion in King Philip’s war, and, not- 
withstanding their discreet withdrawal, suffered 
without vengefulness many wrongs at the hands 
of the men of Billerica, The town escaped entirely 
at that time, but in King William’s war and 
(Jueen Anne’s war there were bloody sporadic 
descents on outlying settlers, and pursuits in 
which the whites “smelt Indians in one place,” 
and sometimes unluckily caught up with them. 

But in spite of the worthies already mention- 
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ed, of Major Simon Willard, who figures som 
what, and of the Winthrops, who had extensive 
grants in Shawshin, Billerica has rather a dull 
history. It did not quarrel with its first minis 
ter, or divide on the location of the church or of 
the schoolhouse. It calmly accepted the change 
from Orthodoxy to Unitarianism which sur 
prised Massachusetts in the first quarter of this 
century. It took its quota of the hapless Aca 
dians, and its share in the fighting at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. It has a soldiers’ monument 
on the Common in memory of the civil war. It 
was formerly on the Middlesex Canal, 
abandoned: the turnpike left it on one side; it 
made the first experiment in narrow-gauge rail 
roads in this country, and that enterprise failed 
and was abandoned. Thoreau thought the town 
already ‘‘in its dotage.” Still, it has slowly but 
surely increased its population since 140 (from 
1,632 to 2,000), though it has now but 500 more 
inhabitants than in 1776; and its mills and manu 
factures are on the increase. 

The infant colony of Shawsbin in 1642) en 
joined its selectmen to 


now 


“havea vigilant eye over their brethren and 
neighbors, to see first that none of them shall 
suffer so much barbarism in any of their families 
as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or 
others, their children and apprentices so much 
learning as may enable them perfectly to read 
the English tongue.” 

The Billerica Social Library of 1772 was one of 
the earliest in Massachusetts, and the town now 
has a public library, the gift of a venerable 
woman. It has had flourishing academies and 
private schools, but while the families of the 
place are nominally among New England's best. 
but few notabilities derive from them. For 
family reasons, the pioneer, John Farmer, pub 
lished in 1816 his * Historical Memoir, which 
perbaps antedates any other Massachusetts town 
history ;: but it was a little pamphlet of only 
three-dozen pages. Mr. Hazen bas made a thick 
book, in which he has done all that industry and 
literary skill conld do witha rather common 
place Puritan farming community, and for gt 
nealogical purposes he is sure of the gratitude of 
along posterity. The volume 
selected illustrations, among which we miss 


is rich in well 
only 
a map showing the successive bounds of the terri 
tory from the beginning. Apparently 
of materials for this exist (p. 51! 


plenty 


The Russian Empire: Historical and Vescrip 
tive. By John Geddie, F.R.G.S., author of 
‘Lake Regions of Central Africa, ete., etc 
New York : T. Nelson & Sons 

Tuts work is mainly descriptive, but it 

enough of history to justify the title. The plan 

on which it has been elaborated is particularly 
well adapted to the subject. Instead of deserib- 
ing the various divisions of the vast Empire in 
geographical order, the author has followed the 
process of growth by which from small begin 
ninugs it has reached its present proportions. He 
thus presents to us in historical order, with 
slight deviations, Novgorod the Great and its 
neighbors, Little Russia and Kiev, Poland and 

Lithuania, the Volga and the Kliazma, Moscow 

and Great Russia, Astrakhan and Orenburg, the 

Uralian provinces, Northern Russia, St. leters 

burg and the Baltic regions, Crimea, New Rus- 

sia, Caucasia, Siberia, the Chinese border and 

Pacitic Coast, and Russian Turkestan, including 

the latest conquests under Kaufmann, Techer 

nayeff, and Skobeleff. The descripti: are 
drawn from ample and trustwortby sources, 
and in every part evince a laudable effort to be 

‘‘up to date,” although the writer is evidently 

ignorant of the Russian language, and appa- 

rently unfamiliar with the German literature 
on his subject. His historical authorities are 
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scanty, the principal one being Rambaud ; but 
he has made good use of his materials in gene 
ral, 
ing 


and his book will be found instructive read 
not only by thase to parts of 
Russia, both in Europe and Asia, are still terra 


whom most 
incognifiv, but also by those who have already 
devoted time and attention to this branch of 
knowledge. His 
chorographical and ethnographical details are 


geographical and historical 


copious, his descriptions are clear and neat—as 


are also his waps—and his judgment is free from 


bias, That he is not a blind admirer of Russia 


as it is, may be inferred from bis summing up 
of the present state of affairs thus 


‘It is clear that this great country bas reached 
a crisis in its fate. The three chief powers to be 
reckoned with, it would seem, are a corrupt 
military bureaucracy, that bas almost said its 
last word—that is clearly moving toward bank 


ruptey and ruin; a people still almost dumb 
and blind, and only half conscious that they 
have rights and grievances ; and a party of 


wild political dreamers, strong as vet only by 
reason of desperation, that seek, as the sole 
panacea for the ls of society, the total destruc 
tion of order and law. What will be the issue 
for Russia it is impossibl almost to guess ; be 
fore it, as a French writer has said, there rises 
‘an immense note of interrogation.’ ” 


That he does not admire Kussia’s remoter past 
either—at least not in the sense in which it is 
looked upon by the Katkotfs, Aksakoffs, and the 
minor Slavophils, who would fain return to the 
good old Muscovite times, and undo, if possible, 
the work of Peter the Great—is from the 
of the 


and occasionally overdone 


clear 
ich are characteristic 
lecided tone 


following lines, wt 
author's 


painting 


‘The chief of all the European streams ts 
almost the only one that does not mingle its 
Waters with those of the other rivers of the 
earth, in the great circumntluent Ocean, pouring 
them instead into a salt lake of Inner [f) Asia. 
The Russian people also—the most powerful, in 
numbers at least, of the European nations—had 
their faces long turned in the same direction as 
the current of the Volga, and dwelt, first by 
reason of an evil destiny, and afterward from 
prejudice and ignorance, a race apart from 
others, Peter the Great seized the lag 
ging Russian nation fiercely and roughly by the 
throat, and dragged it from its moping seclusion 
in the Volga forests into the full light of modern 
civilization. Keeping a vice-like hold upon it, 
he entered upon one of the most stupendous 
‘matches against time’ ever witnessed in the 
history of the world, spurning it forward with 
savage blows and kicks, until he had worn out in 
the struggle bis own herculean strength, but 
had Jauncbed his country on the track of pro 
gress on which the nations of the west had al- 
ready embarked.” 

Mr. Geddie, when carried away by a rhetori 
cal momentum, is apt to overstep the lines of 
chrovological « It is not cor 
rect, in speaking of **the march of the nations 
to 
mention *‘Huns, Goths, Vandals, and Sarma- 
tians, following on one another like waves of the 
sea,” for they did not follow in this order ; or to 
make Huns and Khazars descend on the Black 
Sea countries after Viadmir of Kiev (pp. 354-5) ; 
or the Magyars under Arpid overthrow “the 
barbarian power that Huns and Avars had es- 
tablished on the ruins of the Roman rule in 
Pannonia™ (p. 245)—no such power existed in the 
time of Arpad. That Moscow was “three time, 
toward the close of the fourteenth century, . . 
assailed by Olgerd and the Lithuanians” (p. 
141), is a very loose statement, for the assaults 
took place in 1368, 1570, and 1371. That it was 
burned *‘in October,” 1812 (p. 142), is erroneous 
ly stated, for the burning took place in Septem 
ber (Old Style or New). Neither did Alexander 
I. die “in 1824” (p. 567), but in 1825. Such slips, 
however, are not numerous. The author sins 
more often in his spelling cf names. Not only 





rder and accuracy 


across the great highway of the steppes,” 





does he use j for y (‘‘ Jaroslav,” ‘‘ Krasnojarsk ”) 
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and sch for sh (‘‘ Schamy1!”)—as if he were writ- 
ing in German—and ch for sh (‘‘ Menchikof,” 
**Chabin”), j for zh (‘‘ Voronej,” ‘‘ Pojarsky ”), 
ou for u (“ Bouvg,” ‘“‘Kouma”), and even c¢ for 
ch in “Nicolas” (Czar or Saint)—all in good 
French style—but he also has both *‘ Galitzin” 
and ‘‘Galitsyne,” ‘‘Suwaroff” and ‘ Suvaroff,” 
‘* Kiakhta” and “ Kiachta,” and similar dupli- 
cates. Lower is ‘* Nishni,” as Germans write it, 
in “ Nishni Novgorod,” and ‘ Nijni,” in the 
French way, in ‘‘ Nijni Tagilsk,” and the absurd 
English fashion of using the adjective alone to 
designate Lower Novgorod is not discarded 
either. The plural ‘‘ Karaim ” is used as an ad- 
jective for Karaite, and such ungrammatical 
plurals as ‘‘Tchuvashs” and “ Diebifchs,” and 
double plural forms as ‘ Polovtsis” and ‘ Tsi 
ganis” occur. ‘ Perecop” contrasts strangely 
with “ Kimmericum,” and ‘* Dolguruky” and 
‘* Ghenghiz” are too often repeated to be mis- 
prints. 


The House that Jill Built, after Jack's had Proved 
a Failure: A Book on Home Architecture. 
Withillustrations. By E.C.Gardner. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 1582. 

THE people who need them ought by this time 

to be pretty well acquainted with Mr. E. C. 

Gardner’s clever books on house-building. The 

last, which is lately reprinted from Our Conti- 

nent, has the same vivacity that spiced its pre- 
decessors ; the same eye to the practical condi- 
tions of planning and construction; the same 
lively fancy that made them entertaining. The 
illustrations, which were the weak spots in the 
previous books, are this time considerably bet- 
tered. The amateur of building will be likely to 
find them attractive, and may use them with 
effect as a means of badgering his architect. He 








will find many good suggestions in the book | 


with >ut hard reading, and a variety of inviting 
plans sufficient, perhaps, to make him glad of 
advice. Some of the plans, indeed, are uncom- 
monly good in respect both of picturesqueness 
and convenience. 

The reviewer of the book is specially invited, 


by a printed slip which is sent in it, to read the | 


introduction prefixed to it by the editor of Our 
Continent, It appears from this introduction 


that Mr. Tourgée “ had built one or two houses | 


that did well enough on paper, but were simply 
appalling in their unfitness when he came to try 


to adapt the occupants to theearthly tabernacles | 


which bad been erected for their use and enjoy- 
ment.” Therefore he did not believe in archi- 
tects, and did not welcome his associate's pro- 
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WALKER’S 
Political F:conomy. 


By Francis A. Walker, President Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, late Superintendent 
of the Census, etc. Large 12mo, American 
Science Series, 32 2. 

The N. Y. Tribune says of it: 

“May be heartily recommended to all readers and 
students who aim to instruct themselves in the fun 
damental principles of this greatest of modern sci 
ences. It is a thoroughly useful work, which ought 
naturally to raise economic discussion in the United 
States to a higher level of intelligence.” 





ROBERT BROWNING’S 


Lyncaland Dramatic Poems 


Selected from his Works by Edward T. 
Mason. Square 12mo, 82. 
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posal to publish | a series of papers on the build- 
ing of houses by one of them. But the papers, 
which are here reprinted, have converted the 
editor, at least to Mr. Gardner. His experience 
was that of many persons who either choose the 
wrong architect or do not clearly know in the 
beginning what they want. The common diffi- 
culty is, in fact, that clients go to their archi- 
tects without this knowledge. lt develops as 
their work goes on, at the cost of countless alte- 
rations, or flashes on them suddenly at the end 
with angry disappointment. If a man has no 
individual habits to which his house must be 
fitted, he may buy one ready-made, like the 
houses that are built on speculation by the block 
in New York. But the ins and outs of his way 
of life are not to be measured at a glance like 
the length of his arm or the size of his waist. 
To plan a house to suit a man’s idiosyncrasies 
requires the same sort of familiarity as to paint 
his portrait well. A stranger cannot do either, 
unless he has an insight akin to genius. The 
natural corollary that the wife, who is to spend 
her days in the house, and rule its daily work, 

should be the best judge of its adaptation, is im- 

plied in Mr. Gardner's title, and is the keynote 

of the book. In truth, to plan a house success- 
fully needs botb an architect and a housekeeper. 

In proportion as housekeeping is the more or less 

absorbing occupation of the househoid, the house- 

keeper’s share of the planning is greater or less. 

But not all wives are housekeepers, nor do all 

we? on, any more than all men, know before- 

hand w °* they want, and this necessary part of 
the house. :fe’s knowledge is not too recondite 
for an intel .genc srchitect to acquire. It is 

common to say that it takes a woman to plan a 

house. It takes a peculiar \ind of woman— 

rather an exceptional kind —but it is well to 
have a woman to criticise it, which is a different 
thing. 

A Landlubber’s Log of his Voyage around Cape 
Horn. By Morton MacMichael, 3d. Phila- 
delpbia. 1885. 

TuHIs is a common-sense, although rose-colored, 

account of a rather monotonous trip from Phila- 

delphia to San Francisco in the good old ship 

Pactolus. As the mere record of a sea-voyage, 

we have not seen so interesting a narrative since 

‘Two Years Before the Mast,’ from which, by 

the way, the author seems to have borrowed the 

best portions of his descriptions of life aboard- 
ship. After leaving the Capes, tie landlubber 
wasted no time in gazing on “‘ the rapidly-reced- 


ing shore,” but immediately succumbed to a 
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severe attack of sea-sickness, that soon con- 
vinced him of the truth of the Japanese prover) 
which says that ‘‘a sea-voyage is an inch of 
hell.” This state of mind lasted but a few days, 
and for the remainder of the voyage he saw only 
the bright side of life. Off the Rio de la Plata 
he encountered a gale of wind, in speaking of 
which he makes the accustomed remark that 
‘‘both the captain and mate say they never 
went through so terrible a night before.” He 
relates, however, many curious things from his 
own observation—as, for instance, that shark- 
steak tastes like a quinine pill, while broiled 
flying-fish is both delicate and well-flavored : 
and that in sea-slang an English vessel is a 
*Lime-Juicer.” The Pactolus was well com- 
manded, although the ‘‘ mate concluded to give 
Mr. Charley [a sailor] a licking” for pouring 
turpentine over the little tom-cat, and the “ sec- 
ond mate indulged in a row with a sailor,” and, 
later on, ‘let poor, innocent Hans have a rap 
on the jaw.” The book is too long for the read 
er’s entertainment. The author often repeats 
himself, and his style is not good. Nevertheless, 
Mr. MacMichael gives one a great desire to take 
a cruise. 
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